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We are prepared to believe that the history of 
the American Revolution has yet to be written. 
We are very far from being satisfied with any of 
the writers who have yet appeared on this inter- 
esting subject. Few of them were possessed of 
the necessary intellectual competence ;—still fewer 
have been sufficiently removed from the period of 
action to be properly free from the bias, insensibly 
derived from the actors in the event. Others again 
have written, as Mr. Webster has recently spoken, 
as if their own little parishes had really done all 
the business; possessed all the patriotism; con- 
ceived all the movement and executed all the 
fighting. A New England historian, indeed, seems 
to be inevitably one of this description: His faith 
is in New England only. He believes that the 
Puritans were really the Saints, as they are reported 
to have voted themselves, and that the fullness of 
the earth, and the fat thereof, are necessarily theirs. 
With this conviction, their books are wholly paro- 
chial. They magnify the importance of local 
events, and slur and hasten over those which 
occur beyond the limits of their own ten-mile hori- 
zon. They elevate the domestic mole-hill into a 
mountain, and, seen through their spectacles, the 
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grandeur of the remote event dwindles into insig- 
nificance. Of native historians of the Revolution, 
those of the ka were decidedly the best. What- 
ever might have been their defiviencies, they were 
at least free from this miserable and engrossing 
selfishness. ‘They were disposed to look with equal 
regard to every section of the common country ; 
and no voices have done more thorough justice to 
New England virtues, and the part taken by the 
men of that region, in the great struggle for na- 
tional independence, than Marshall and Ramsay. 
These writers were just and able so far as they 
went. But they did not go so far as they might 
have gone—did not seek so thoroughly, nor strike 
so deeply into the origin, the causes, and the char- 
acter of the Revolution. They wrote after the 
fashion of a school, which is now passing into dis- 
repute. The continental progress inthe study and 
development of history, has shown us the defi- 
ciencies,—the utter worthlessness, indeed, of sach 
historians as Hume and Robertson. Good writers 
and good men enough,—clever at an argument,— 
plausible in suggestion,—pleasing, or it may be 
powerful, ata sketch or picture, the delineation 








of a great and striking event in a rich dramatic 
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manner. But, nevertheless, no historians—full of 
prejudices,—uncomprising where the bias asserts 
itself, and too easily satisfied with che surface of 
the fact. There has been, within the last seventy 
years, quite as great a revolution in the preparation 
of history, as in that of our country. This has 
been the result of a natural progress. The general 
rising of the ages—the higher position which the 
races have taken in that period of time,—the fact 
that man grows every where in stature, under in- 
fluences, indeed, to*which the grand events, in 
America, have, in no small degree, contributed,— 
these are all calculated to operate upon the devel- 
opment of facts in the past, and to make them com- 
monly available to the purposes of the present. 
Ancient store-houses are thrown open—ancient 
libraries are no longer locked up—the archives of 
a jealous despot become common property when- 
ever he sinks into the rank of a constitutional 
monarch,—and the historian is necessarily per- 
suaded to explore, from the increased facilities 
which are afforded him for doing so. And with 
such workers as Perizonirs and Niebuhu to delve 
for the raw material, with Thierry, Guizot, Car- 
lyle and Michelét, to work it up into symmetrical 
and philosophical shape and attribute, we are rapidly 
losing our reverence for those ordinary potters in 
history, who contented themselves with taking 
their clay from the surface, heedless of its quality, 
and perfectly satisfied, if, with dint of glazing and 
ochreing, they gave it a tolerable hue and polish 
for the attraction of a taste and judgment as easily 
persuaded as their own. 

The history of the American Revolution was, 
and is one of peculiar difficulties. Apart from the 
complex interests and influences which were active 
in bringing about the event, there was no literature 
in the country, during the period of its occurrence, 
by which it could properly be put onrecord. The 
popular mind lacked all confidence in itself in all 
matters relating to the fine arts, the sciences, and 
general literature. The necessities of the coun- 
try did not suffer these pursuits; and when the 
newly aroused spirit of local patriotism required 
that the glorious event which had been just brought 
to a successful termination, should be narrated for 
the use and instruction of posterity, the work had 
to be done by those, in many instances, who had 
striven in the field. The veteran was required to 
throw by his crutch and assume the pen. The old 
soldier was to be the historian; and what sort of 
history could we expect at his hands? Such as it 
is, it is probably the best we have. He could give 
us facts, indeed, but without much sifting ; and his 
chronicle presented an awful disparity, in impor- 
tance, between the events in which he was himself 
concerned, and those of which he only heard from 
others. His writings lacked every thing like whole- 
ness and philosophy. He had no speculations upon 
the origin or the sources of events ; and the events 





themselves were ludicrously disproportioned to one 
another, and to the great result which they are con- 
jectured to have bronght about. The worthy Colo- 
nel of Militia, or Captain of Cavalry, considered 
as an historian, is happily illustrated by the recently 
published memoirs of the British partisan, Lt. 
Colonel Simcoe. A hen-roost is robbed success- 
fully, and without disturbing the slumbers of the 
watch-dog—a bum-boat is captured at her landing, 
while her guard is snoring at her fasts, overcome 
with unwonted potations,—or a stupid captain of 
militia is ambushed on the high read, and yields 
himself vp to the “stand and deliver!” of his 
more experienced enemy, without so much as re- 
membering that his commission insists upon his 
courage. Hear Col. Simcoe, when he tells you of 
these achievements, and you fancy he has the re- 
bellious colonies all safely in his girdle. And, pre- 
cisely of this character are nine tenths of the nar- 
ratives of the Revolution, which come to us from 
the pens of those who were actors in the event. 
They honestly felt the importance of their trusts, 
and remembering the absorbing interest which 
these, at the time, possessed in their minds, they 
take for granted that such too must be their rela- 
tion to the general history. And, by the way, this 
feeling will be in just degree with the merit, of the 
soldier. No officer can be a good one, who, how- 
ever subordinate his duties, does not rank them be- 
yond all comparison in his own judgment. The 
battle must depend upon his performances quite as 
certainly as upon those of any other person. Itis 
at the peril of every thing, that his squad falters, 
or that he neglects the smallest item of his respon- 
sibilities. His training should make him think so. 
He can not do his duty unless guch are his convic- 
tions. But we feel that he does more than is re- 
quired of him, when he carries these convictions 
into his performances.as an historian. ‘The subor- 
dinate, still properly present to himself in the field 
of battle, becomes conspicuous in the story of the 
event at the expense of propriety and truth. 

And when honestly aiming to relate the truth in 
events of which he himself has no knowledge— 
when he goes aside to transactions in which he has 
had no share, and seeks to record the doings in 
other parts of the field and country—to whom is 
such a person apt to apply t To one surely of simi- 
lar condition and position with himself—to one 
who brings precisely the same requisites for the 
task as he himself has possessed—who can tell of 
what he himself has been doing, and but little 
more! And thus our worthy soldier-historian plods 
along, from right to left, examining his brother 
captains for the fruits of their experience, picking up 
odds and ends of truth, fragments of the fact, useful 
and valuable enough in connection with other de- 
tails, and in the hands of one who can sift them 
with judgment, and place them in due relation to 
one another, and in proper dependency with the 
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parent event of which they are the progeny, and 
those following events of which they are the pa- 
rent,—but which, in the hands of our scrap-gath- 
erer, are just as likely to minister to falsehood 
as to the truth—just as likely to bewilder and dis- 
tract, and mislead the student, as to inform, advise 
and counsel him. 

It is to causes such as these, that we are to as- 
cribe several of the imperfections which make the 
task of reading American histories a very tedious 
and unprofitable one. Huge books are put before 
us, cumbrous as any of the ancient chronicles ; 
volumes, recording the career of a petty colony 
but one hundred years old, are made as huge of 
bulk as the histories of Greece and Rome. A state 
like Virginia, or South Carolina, or Georgia, res- 
cued but two centuries from the deep silence of the 
unknown, challenges public regard to its prog- 
ress in a narrative sometimes of three or five, and 
never of less than two octavo volumes. Nothing 
is taken for granted by the writers of such volumes. 
Ancient commonplaces are insisted upon, and ar- 
gued, as if they were only now, for the first time, 
broached for enquiry. Details, wholly unimpor- 
tant to the grand issues, and the valuable results 
of history, are accumulated without any sort of re- 
gard to their use and interest, and, seemingly, with 
no other purpose than to bury the subject in its own 
facts, and to worry and to vex the reader. The 
writer seems to have fancied, that the reputation of 
the historian was in due proportion to the bulk of 
his labors, and that it was to the dull gravity of his 
aspect, and the monotonous measure of his paces, 
that he was to owe whatsoever acknowledgment 
of wisdom the popular gratitude might vouchsafe 
him, in return for the wearisome studies which he 
gave them, and of which he had so deeply parta- 
ken himself. The absence of all literary stand- 
ards in the country, down toa very recent period— 
a particular, by the way, in which our deficiencies 
are still humiliatingly great and discouraging—left 
the inexperienced writers of the early day to which 
we now refer, without any wholesome guides or 
authorities. The notion that, to be an historian, 
the writer must not only be a philosopher, but an 
artist, was one that never troubled our rude soldier- 
chroniclers with any misgivings; and they pushed 
forward, piling Pelion upon Ossa, in the way of 
facts and details, in a style well calculated to terrify 
modern industry, and to sting modern analysis al- 
most to desperation. For these facts and details 
were not always coherent, not dependent, not prop- 
erly arranged, nor always necessary. They were 
made to obscure a thousand others of far greater 
importance. Carelessly received, or recorded, 
events are made to conflict with one another ; dates 
are set down erroneously ; localities are changed ; 
and numerous matters, of equal personal and pub- 
lic importance, are so slightly glimpsed at, as only 


raise and which they utterly failtosatisfy. At best, 
our early histories are mere accumulations of detail 
intolerable order. Had they been complete, as such, 
we should have no reason to complain, since the fu- 
ture historian might then be able to employ them 
without misgiving or constraint. But we shall have 
to look to other sources of authority—to ransack the 
family chest—to glean from old letters and contem- 
poraneous manuscripts, and, by searching the musty 
archives of the States, and of foreign States, to 
procure more satisfactory intelligence of what our 
fathers were, and what truly were their perfor- 
mances. Tradition now can give usnothing. We 
have probably buried the last legitimate survivor of 
the Revolution. He has been dying slowly, the 
pension list having the rare virtue of endowing 
age with a singular tenacity of life. If there be 
any of the veterans still among us, they are very 
nearly useless for all purposes of authority. Our 
own experience has satisfied us of this long ago. 
We have found them commonly obscure, and fre- 
quently contradictory in their statements ; and, so 
far as themselves are concerned, of particularly 
doubtful value as witnesses of the truth. It is, we 
believe, notorious that, in some instances, the stub- 
born loyalist has presented himself, and obtained 
his pension, along with the sturdy whig, against 
whom he arrayed himself for combat. In all prob- 
ability the United States and State Governments, 
have maintained as many of the former class as did 
Great Britain herself. Such is the accessibleness 
of Congress in this matter, and such is the worth- 
lessness of that sort of testimony, which is called 
upon for its memories after the exhausting lapse of 
fifty mortal years. 

It is in consideration of the deficiency of our 
materiel, and of its importance to our historv, that 
we are disposed to congratulate the public on the 
publication of the “ Journal and the Letters,” which 
are before us. Our remark here is limited only to 
the main production, which gives a title to the vol- 
ume. ‘To the appendix we take certain exceptions, 
which shall appear hereafter. The “ Letters and 
Journal of Samuel Curwen” constitute a bona fide 
relic of the Revolution. As the work of a warm 
adherent of the British Government, they must be 
received as testimony subject only to the reserva- 
tion which must be made in regard to the fact of 
his being a party to the case. He necessarily 
speaks for himeelf—speaks the bias, the prejudice, 
and the argument under which he declared him- 
self—the motives by which he was governed, and 
the opinions hy which he was led. It is in this 
very respect that his revelations are of value. It 
is a defect and a vice in our histories, that justice 
has been so seldom done to the loyalists; that we 
have suffered the antipathies, engendered »by the 
actual fury of the conflict, to influence our judg- 
ments now that it is over, and have continued those 





to vex us with the degree of curiosity, which they 
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deemed it only a proper policy to fulminate, for 
present objects, long after any necessity remained 
for the indulgence of such apolicy. The time has 
come, we believe, for the correction of this fault. 

The very publication of this book, and the recep- 
tion which it has found, are conclusive of that im- 
proved condition of the public mind, when justice 
may be asked in behalf of an enemy. It is the 
third edition of this “‘ Journal and Letters,” which 
is before us ; and the work is one equally cumbrous 
and expensive. That, in a season so much distin- 
guished by new and cheap publications of every 
sort, a work of this description should go through 
several editions, speaks considerably in favor of 
its intrinsic interest, and not a little in behalf of 
that melioration of the public mood, in regard to its 
topic, without which its publication would scarcely 
have been attempted. We are now not unwilling 
that the loyalists should state their own case— 
should be heard in their own defence ; and we are 
prepared, in some degree at least, to hear them 
with patience, and decide upon their assurances 
without prejudice. That all of them were not the 
subservient creatures of authority, we can now be- 
lieve: that there were many among them, who 
really sympathized with their country, though they 
denied the propriety of the movement, we are sure ; 
and that many were only timid, and not treacher- 
ous, this volume, even if there were no other proofs, 
would be sufficient to show. Samuel Curwen be- 
longed to this latter class. He was not blind to 
the claims of his country, not insensible perhaps 
to the wrongs which she suffered ; but he was not 
the person for times of reform. Besides, the dawn 
of the Revolution found him already an old man, 
with prineiples—call them prejudices if you will— 
equally formed and inflexible—with the energies 
necessary to movement impaired or destroyed, and 
with a sense of duty to his sovereign equally es- 
tablished by the training and habits of sixty years, 
and by the possession of a high office—that of Judge 
in admiralty—under the crown. 

Judge Curwen was of good English family, and of 
goodeducation. He wasamanof virtuous and reli- 
gious habits, and of great circumspection in conduct. 
Unable to concur with the mouvement party, he left 
the country, and during the progress of the Revo- 
lution, and until its final close in the complete sev- 
erance of the political ties between the two coun- 
tries, he remained abroad ; and remained as a pen- 
sioner upon the British government. For this, he 
is not to be reproached. He had sacrificed every 
thing in the cause of Great Britain, and he had 
passed that period in life, when the natural ener- 
gies of the blood, and the firm and resolute will of 
manhood, would have sufficed to have maintained 
him in a manly personal independence. He him- 
self revolts at this humiliating necessity. He is 
made to feel that it is a humiliation. The British 
government doles out its pittance with unwilling 





hand, and the fluctuations in its bounty sometimes 
reduce the unhappy recipients to increased humil- 
iations. At such periods, it is interesting enough 
to perceive how the cause of America rises in the 
estimation of the aged refugee. How he modifies 
his objections to her course; and how, out of the 
very bosom of his loyalty, we see the growing 
fruits of that tree of revolution, to the roots of 
which he would have laid the axe himself. It has 
been with us a subject of curious study, in the pe- 
rusal of the notes and correspondence before us, 
to trace the changing phases in the politics of the 
writer, as his own denials press upon him in Eng- 
land.—as he hears the discontents of the British 
people with the war,—as he sees the manful bear- 
ing of his countrymen in defiance—and as the game 
continues to be drawn out, from year to year, with 
every now and then a prime disaster to the Crown, 
in the shape of a Burgoynade, to relieve the tedi- 
ous monotony of the progress. In spite of all his 
loyalty to his king, we are pleased to discover that 
the allegiance, due to the soil, is still living, and 
sometimes livelily speaking out, in the soul of the 
aged exile. He is not wholly untrue to his coun- 
try under the exacting and slavish principles in 
which he has been brought up. His mind and his 
heart are frequently in conflict. His secret feel- 
ings belie his words; or rather, his words belie 
his secret feelings. He thinks (he says) that the 
Crown should triumph ; but he cannot suppress a 
sentiment of exultation, when he feels that his re 
bellious countrymen are likely to doso. The con- 
viction, which is of the heart, is more tenacious of 
its hold, than any which belongs to the mere opin- 
ions, however well grounded they may be, on the 
principles and the thoughts; and the associations 
of old Curwen’s youth and years, his friends and 
companions, maintain the conflict, not unsuccess- 
fully, against all the lessons of his mind. The 
stately faith which he professed to the crown, and 
in which he had been brought up from infancy, is 
too cold, too remote, to impress his affections, how- 
ever much it may fill his mental convictions; and, 
ten years earlier, the Revolution might have found 
him indifferent to the subject, if not its advocate. 
We doubt if he would ever have taken a lead in 
any such movement, whatever might have been its 
merits, as his mind was evidently of that order, 
which men indulgently call conservative. It was 
not of the performing order. Its tastes were more 
active than its energies. He was a person of 
(seemingly) meek and gentle temperament; nice 
in his habits, graceful in his bearing, conciliatory 
in his approaches, and very probably something of 
the petit maitre, in costume and carriage. Nodoubt 
an amiable man,—honest,—doing his duty accord- 
ing to its strict letter,— inoffensive, and not troubled 
with those violent struggles with his own blood, the 
conquest over which constitutes the highest sort of 
virtue. 
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The “Journal and Letters” show him to have 


been a man of education. Though written un- 
ambitiously and without effort, the composition is 
good, the style free, easy and unaffected. Good 
sense and good feeling mark their contents, and 
where the writer goes aside to considerations of 
art and literature, he shows himself to possess a 
curious and intelligent experience, a good eye, and 
a delicate, discriminating taste. His writings may 
be read with pleasure, even with regard to their 
politics. His glimpses at English policy and Eng- 
lish feeling, as influenced by the various stages of 
the war, and the leading events, are instructive to 
us even now ; and though we gather nothing from 
the writer’s personal philosophies on these sub- 
jects, he conveys to us, very intelligibly, the prog- 
ress of opinion in other minds, and denotes the tem- 
per and changes in the community in which he 
lives. And these changes are subjects of curious 
interest tous now. To understand what a won- 
drous effect the progress of opinion, and of hu- 
manity in America, instanced by the Revolution, 
must have had upon the European world, we have 
only to compare the present condition of Great Bri- 
tain and France, under their existing sovereigns, 
with what they were under George II1., and Louis 
XVI. The revolution in the former country was 
scarcely less decided, though less marked with 
strife and bloodshed, than in the latter. Compare 
the present limitations of sovereignty in Victoria, 
with the power which was asserted and possessed 
by George III. Compare the liberties of the press 
in both countries, as it exists now, with its condi- 
tion at the indicated period. But we digress. 


Thus much for the “ Journal and Writings of 


Samuel Curwen.” The editor has acted judi- 
ciously in giving them to the public. But we are 
not persuaded that his course, as an editor, has 
been a judicious one. He has done something 
more than was required of him, and has somewhat 
endangered the very cause which it was his objeet 
to excuse. The language of his dedication is ob- 
jectionable. The loyalists of 1775 were not ban- 
ished for their opinions; and, even if they had 


been, it cannot be allowed that their opinions 
should be justified in this, or any manner, at the 


expense of a vital interest which such opinions 


might have endangered, and the absorbing neces- 


sities of which, they had not the sagacity to see. 


They paid the penalty of obtuseness and presump- 
tion. Unable to lead themselves, they threw them- 
selves, as so many dead weights, about the car of 
mouvement ; and it is no reproach to those who did 
lead, that they were passed over, or flung off, by 
The good citizen is bound to his 
It is no excuse for him, that 
he is not so sure that proposed events will result in 
He assumes the contrary at his pe- 
ril; and, when he opposes the majesty of the 
multitude—when the masses are arrayed against 


the wheels. 
country’s progress. 


her benefit. 


him—and not only the masses—when he finds, at 
their head, the vast majority of the great and good, 
from his own ranks, or classes, the sin of opposi- 
tion is not to be justified by the plea of ignorance. 
If age is not to be expected to engage actively in 
the novel struggles of a nation, it is required not 
to fetter those energies of the young, which were 
accorded for this very struggle. It may counsel, 
but must not hope to control ; and must yield when 
the resolve is fairly taken, and comply with the 
spirit of the progress. This is equally the part of 
wisdom and patriotism. The declared determina- 
tion of the country, the nnanimous voice of the 
soil—not regarding the fractions of dissenters, 
who, here and there, send up the accents of a 
feeble negative—is a voice to be obeyed. Vox 
populi, vor Dei! The proverb which has so fre- 
quently vexed the pride of philosophy, was never 


more happily applicable than in the case before 
us. 


But, as we have already said, the loyalists of 
1775 were not banished because of their opinions. 
Had they been satisfied with the simple mainte- 
nance of their opinions, as such, without deeming 
it necessary to give active proof of the faith which 
was in them, in al] probability they never would 
have been disturbed. The mouvement party called 
for nothing so absurd as implicit belief in them- 
selves. They called for no sacrifice of opinions, 
conscientiously entertained, on the altar of the 
popular progress. They called only for quies- 
cence.. “Stand aloof, remain harmless, if you 
cannot go with us,” was the spirit in which they 
addressed themselves to the loyalists. But these 
latter were quite too loyal for such a course. They 
formed themselves into secret committees,—they 
grew active in counter-movements,—kept up a 
constant intercourse with the royal officers, and in 
various ways gave sufficient proof that they would 
hold no terms with rebellion. They conveyed 
direct intelligence to the English officials, and 
abused the trust reposed in their promised or as- 
sumed quiescence, to obtain this intelligence. 
Those who were more cautious, or more honora- 
ble, in this and other respects, were necessarily 
confounded with those with whom their sympathies 
were known to go. They shared the penalty of 
bad company; and the banishment which ensued 
was essential to the safety of the movement. 
It was neck or nothing with rebellion. It could 
not pause to discriminate between the degrees of 
antipathy, as they were felt by the partizans of the 
Crown. Such a work would have been as impos- 
sible as endless. The sentiment of the class was 
sufficient for the banishment of the whole, the 
moment it was discovered that any of its members 
were taking an active part in the affair, and against 
the movement. This is the history, stripped of all 
its details. It is a history, to which, in the way 
of details, a great deal might be added. Wee will 
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content ourselves with a summary, which will, 
doubtless, content the reader. 

The game of the Revolution, at its opening, 
found its leaders in a false position. With a per- 
fect knowledge of the vast inequalities of resource 
and strength between the mother country and her 
colonies, they felt that the greater obstacle to their 
success, lay in the extreme veneration which was 
entertained throughout the country, not so much 
for the royal authority as the royal power. This 
power had impressed itself in a thousand ways 
upon the popular imagination. They were the 
ships of Britain, which filled and protected their 
harbors ; they were the troops of Britain, which 
defended the frontier against the French and sava- 
ges. It was British adventure that supplied them 
with materials; and the jealousy of British manu- 
facture, as well as trade, claimed also the exclu- 
sive privilege of furnishing them with food. It 
was British wisdom that presided over their do- 
mestic affairs; and it was British judgment that 
decided upon their destinies, in a foreign land, even 
in concerns the most singularly domestic. In 
short, the provincial dependency was rendered so 
complete, by the cupidity of the mother country, 
that few minds, but those of the most extraordinary 
strength and daring, could ever have dreamed of 
the possibility of doing without her. The pro- 
tection of Britain withdrawn, and you stopped the 
circulation of the vital fluid, at the same instant, 
throughout the colonies. Her force directed against 
them, and you annihilated them at the first assault. 
These were the fears of the common understand- 
ing. ‘To maintain these apprehensions, the royal 
agents and authorities were always busy. They 
themselves, most generally, sincerely believed 
them ; and the effect of this conviction upon them 
may be seen in the constant draft upon the British 
soldiery to encounter with the savages upon the 
frontiers, when it was notorious, that the natives, 
as Indian fighters, were very far superior to any 
troops in the regular army. Something of policy 
too may have entered into this mode of operations. 
It was, at all events, greatly to the advantage of 
Great Britain, that the resources of the colonists 
were so little known among themselves, and their 
efficiency so much questioned. 

These two difficulties,—the exaggerated im- 
pressions of British power on the one hand, and 
the mean estimate put upon their own on the 
other, lay in the way of the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement, and forced them to place them- 
selves, at the outset, in a false position. They 
were compelled to suppress their real wishes,—the 
true extent of their desires and purposes,—and to 
demand only a redress of grievances. We take 
for granted that nobody now-a-days, who looks 
into this historyat all, is prepared to deny to these 
leaders the grand merit of conceiving, from the 
outset, the entire separation of the two countries ; 





the assertion of American mind, and the complete 
social and political independence of the American 
Colonies! It must be remembered, that these 
persons were among the most highly endowed of 
the native citizens—that they were, in most cases, 
totally excluded from their proper individual posi- 
tions, in the State, by the jealousy and favoritism 
of the parental government; that the country was, 
in great part, officered from abroad; and that, 
springing from the people, they were not likely to 
win the regards of rulers, in whose modes of think- 
ing and feeling, so large a leaven of aristocracy 
had place. Their very force of mind and charac- 
ter was unfavorable to their claims, and they were 
compelled either to submit to the foreign officer, 
quartered among them for their government,—a 
person having no knowledge of their character, no 
sympathy with their fortunes—and to whom they 
felt themselves very far superior in intellect ; orto 
behold a person chosen from their own ranks, with 
a studious regard to his mental inferiority, or to 
the slavish deference to authority, which marked 
his character. The policy of the mother country 
was not to be mistaken. It amounted to a mutual 
denial and rejection of the native mind. The 
colonies were to be kept subordinate forever. It 
was a sentence without possibility of reversal; 
and, in this conviction, the leaders of the great 
movement of the Revolution, found the impulse 
to their patriotism. We do not hesitate to 
affirm our thorough belief, that most of the great 
men of America, at that period, were fully aware 
that they were about to rupture finally and fully the 
ties that united the two countries—that they were 
about to consummate the great deed of national 
deliverance—that they were about to endow their 
people with independence, and to Jay the founda- 
tions of an empire, the magnitude, the strength 
and the grandeur of which, were already present to 
their far-grasping imaginations. We have no 
more faith in the idea, that such men as Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Rutledge, John Adams, and the many names 
beside, of men worthily ranking with these, knew 
not well what they were about, and achieved the 
beginning of their gigantic work, without design, 
than we can conceive of any other logical or moral 
absurdity. These were the great names of the 
nation. They were eminently its first intellects. 

It does not appear that there were any very re- 
markable persons in the ranks of the native loyal- 
ists, unless for their moral virtues, or whose pecu- 
liar position might not easily be accounted for, and 
perhaps excused by circumstances ; and that these 
should not have foreseen, should not have known, 
what appears to us now to have been a result in- 
evitable from the natural progress of events and 
the relation of the parties, is what nothing but the 
most consummate obtuseness, or the most invete- 
rate stupidity can possibly believe. For ourselves, 
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we not only feel sure of it as regards these men, 
but we are equally persuaded that the desire for, 
and the conviction of, the national independence, 
were comparatively strong in numerous American 
hearts from the beginning—that many a prescient 
and commanding mind, conceived the probable des- 
tinies of America; and that many proud spirits 
felt, long before Concord and Bunker Hill, that 
the connexion of the colonies with Great Britain, 
was quite too humbling and unprofitable to the for- 
mer, in numerous respects, to continue a moment 
longer than it was absolutely unavoidable. The 
necessary strength, and the necessary degree of 
confidence, were all that was needed for resis- 
tance; and this confidence and this strength re- 
quired that the progress should be gradual, and the 
steps so cautiously taken as not to alarm the timid 
and the dependant minds of the country, until they 
were committed to the final issue beyond the pos- 
sibility of escape. It was the necessity for this 
circumspection, that placed the patriots in a false 
position in relation to the loyalists, and to their true 
cause. They, too, were compelled to put on the 
appearance of loyalty, while secretly preparing 
the engines for the utter overthrow of foreign 
domination. We are not to listen to their own 
disclaimers on this subject. These were evasions, 
entirely justified by the necessity of the case. 
But the truth is, these disclaimers deceived nobody. 
The loyalists saw through them, and shrunk back 
from the proposed issue, chiefly, we are disposed 
to think, because they lacked confidence in the 
people, and looked with the blindest deference and 
faith to the overwhelming power of the British 
nation. Could they have seen as deeply into the 
future as the stubborn leaders of the whigs,— 
had they dreamed of the possibility of a success- 
ful prosecution of the struggle, in all probability 
they had all been patriots—all but those who 
had held British office; who had partaken freely 
of British patronage and favor, and who, in the 
pleasant enjoyment of the flesh-pots, had shown a 
hardened hostility to all the rights, as well as all 
the desires of their countrymen. It is, indeed, 
surprising that so much heed should have been 
given to the declarations of the whig leaders, prior 
to 1776, on the score of their loyalty—declara- 
tions which, it must have been seen, were at va- 
riance with their actions,—which were forced from 
them by an obvious policy, absolutely necessary to 
the successful prosecution of their Jabors. That 
we should continue to put faith in them, now that 
the fruit of the tree is known, and when their fame 
depends upon the knowledge of the truth, is some- 
thing astonishing. 

But we have proof in behalf of our convic- 
tion, such proof as would be held satisfactory 
in almost every other case. It is afforded us 
in the representations to Government, in nearly 
the same terms, from almost all the British 


governors and agents throughout the cvlonies. 
They beheld the discontents of the people—they 
watched the movements of the leading men—and 
were better prepared to speak of their real ob- 
jects than any other persons. We believe that 
they saw much, and faithfully reported what they 
saw, and what they suspected. They reached, 
by reasonable processes of thought and observa- 
tion, their very natural conclusions, and time has 
set his seal and given his sanction to aid their 
predictions. Their fears have all been realized, 
and the conclusion would seem inevitable. It 
is easier, now, to believe in conjectures and ap- 
prehensions, which the result has so amply jus- 
tified, than to yield any regard to those deni- 
als and disclaimers of the accused party, which, 
at the time, it was their policy to make—which 
were equally necessary to their safety and success, 
and which, engaged as they were in an honorable 
and noble cause, it was no derogation from their 
virtues that they did not scruple to employ. 

In truth, were there no other proofs, the very 
apprehensions of the loyalists might safely be admit- 
ted, to declare what were the hopes of the patriots. 
The very events that provoked the fears and sus- 
picions of the one party, were the source of de- 
sires and expectations in the other ; and that which 
it was natural for the one faction to apprehend, was 
already the policy of the other to pursue. The 
charge of meditating the overthrow of British do- 
minion, and the establishment of American Inde- 
pendence, made against the whigs by the loyalists, 
denotes a foregone conclusion in the minds of both 
parties, which was amply significant of the truth. 
And the British Cabinet esteemed it so. They 
believed the representation, and acted upon it with 
sufficient promptitude and decision. But for this 
conviction, would they have resorted to such ex- 
treme measures at the very beginning of the con- 
test—would the violence of public feeling have so 
suddenly reached its highest point in Great Brit- 
ain—in parliament,—in ordinary society,—with 
the citizen, the manufacturer, and the tradesman? 
No ordinary outbreak, having for its object the re- 
peal or the modification of a stringent law, or a 
heavy tariff, would so completely have aroused to 
so much intensity, the whole heart of the British 
Empire! No! The pacific and modest assurances 
of the whigs were not confided in; and that they 
dared not speak out their purposes boldly, was sig- 
nificant of their own apprehensions. It placed 
them in a false position, not only ag regards their 
integrity, but as regards their resources. With no 
faith in the former—nay, somewhat moved, too, 
vexed and irritated to find, that the populace could 
confer dignity and distinction upon those from whom 
the Crown had religiously withheld it, the loyal- 
ists had as little reason to confide in the capacity 





of the mouvement party to sustain the war which 
they were, nevertheless, about to provoke. 
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There were many reasons to move the scorn of the 
conservatives at the expense of the popular faction. 
It was decidedly a democratic movement. Its fa- 
vorites were too frequently drawn from the ranks. 
The wealth was but too commonly in the opposite 
party, not to awaken the suspicion,—such as always 
occurs to the holders of real estate and capital at 
similar periods,—that the whole struggle was de- 
signed to parcel out the bloated possessions of the 
few for the benefit of the hungering many; and 
satisfied themselves with a condition of things 
which maintained, and promised to maintain, them 
in their flesh-pots, nothing was more natural than 
that they should find nothing but evil in a progress, 
which, their too eager suspicions had led them to 
conclude, was designed only for their particular 
privation. Could the case have been fairly put 
before the native loyalists—could it have been 
shown them frankly, undisguisedly, that the time 
had come for, and that the real object of the mouve- 
ment was, the assumption by the nation of a be- 
coming position of independence—that neither more 
nor less than this was intended—that the position 
of England was such, that this independence could 
be acquired—that the resources of the country were 
such, that this independence could be maintained— 
that the relations of the colony to the mother coun- 
try were too degrading to the native mind, and 
could only be continued by the continued humilia- 
tion and subjection of this mind, slavishly, to all 
the requisitions of a foreign despotism—that it 
was not impossible but that an alliance could be 
secured with France, Spain and Holland,—three 
powers nearly equally solicitous to bring their 
haughty rival to her knees,—could the whole case, 
in short, have been confided to the leading loyal- 
ists—had not their timidity discouraged confi- 
dence—their intimacy with the Crown officers— 
their possession of office themselves—then, we 
are very sure, not only that the movement party 
would have spoken out their real purposes, as it is 
very certain they did not dare to do at the begin- 
ning, but that there was nothing in the so much 
vaunted principles «f the loyalists to keep them 
from yielding a hearty concurrence to the scheme. 
For examine them where you will—take the avow- 
als in this very volume of Curwen, and it does 
not appear that the arguments of the loyalists 
amvuunted to any thing more than objections on the 
score of safety and expediency. It was not the 
right divine of kings by which they were restrain- 
ed, but whether they could stand in safety before 
the wrath of kings. It was not any thing in the 
British Charter, or in British principles, that wrought 
their scruples, but it was the doubt, not only wheth- 
er they could stand the brunt of war with British 
ships and squadrons, but whether they could main- 
tain their places in America without the continual 
succor of British regiments and fleets. In brief, 
the loyalists were not equal to the argument at 





all—were not moved by any glorious glimpses of 
the American future—never dreamed of her strength 
and resources, had no troublesome convictions of 
national duty, and,—whether from intellectual and 
moral feebleness, or a narrow selfishness that, being 
well itself, did not sympathize in any degree with 
the ill-being of the things around them,—were 
totally incapable of forming a just judgment as re- 
gards their proper relations to the soil, to their 
children, and to the future. Grant, as we cer- 
tainly may, to many of the loyalists, that they were 
pure of motive, were not wanting in love of coun- 
try, were free from the narrow selfishness that 
cares only for its safety and its substance, and there 
still lacks something without which the essentials 
of character and patriotism are incomplete. The 
good citizen is required to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the country—to prepare himself for her 
exigencies,—to demand that she have her true po- 
sition in due degree with her endowments of mind 
and matter, her resources of intelligence and 
wealth ;—to feel keenly the hurts which she suf- 
fers ; and in the remedy of these hurts, to surren- 
der his own notions of expediency in compliance 
with those, which are urged by the prevailing voice, 
and which are addressed to the repair of her inju- 
ries. It is not enough that he adheres to the ru- 
ling powers; he must feel, when the relation is 
such as that between the Crown and the colonies, 
that the ruling powers are right. It is sufficiently 
evil that the power which rules, should be undele- 
gated and foreign. Its trespasses and abuses, un- 
der such circumstances, require, over all, that the 
good citizen set down his foot firmly, like a man, 
and resent and resist the danger at the last peril to 
himself. 

In such cases, the difference in the value of the 
remedy proposed does not matter much. If the 
parties are agreed fairly upon the wrong, it will be 
hard, indeed, but, with patient and honest working 
together, they agree upon the remedy. But do 
not pretend to tell us of good citizenship, and vir- 
tue, and purity of motive, and all that sort of thing, 
in the indomitable self-esteem which offers no sug- 
gestion and receives none; which does nothing, 
and will have nothing done; but, sleek and oily in 
the possession of its comforts, confounds these 
with the country, and never persuades itself that 
the latter is in danger, until the former seems to 
lessen in its hands. We do not find that the loy- 
alists made many sacrifices. That of self-esteem 
they certainly did not make. They held ont to 
the last against the voices of their countrymen. 
They fought against them to the death, or fled 
away from all the dangers of the fight. But they 
left their property, says the apologist, and this is 
one of their sacrifices. Is it shown that they left 


any which they could carry away iu safety? or that 
they abandoned this till they thought their persons 
were endangered? But, says the apologist, how 
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easy, by going with the popular faction, to have 
foreborne this sacrifice? Not so, we answer, unless 
it can be shown that they felt sure of the ultimate 
triumph of the popular party. But this was not 
the case in a single instance. Not one of the loy- 
alists, who took up arms against the whigs,—not 
one who fled to foreign parts and received a British 
pension, ever entertained any doubts of the final 
overthrow of rebellion—ever questioned the entire 
conquest of the country by the overwhelming 
power of the British Crown. ‘Take up their dia- 
ries, their correspondence, their narratives, wher- 
ever you can lay hands upon them, and you will 
discover the astonishment whjch they are not able 
to suppress, when they perceive the real deficien- 
cies of that power to which they have hitherto 
fondly fancied there was no mortal limit. This 
Journal of good old Mr. Curwen is full of glimpses 
which betray his surprises, when, in the progress of 
successive days, he sees how really short of re- 
sources the revolt of the colonies had left the 
mother country. It is then that the former rise 
wonderfully in his esteem, while Great Britain, re- 
duced to the very verge of bankruptcy by the pro- 
longed conflict, appears no longer immaculate in 
his venerable eyes ; he can venture to criticise the 





game which her statesmen have been playing, and 


to acknowledge a redeeming something even in the 
excesses and extravagancies of rebellion. We do 
not say this by way of sneer or censure. Samuel 
Curwen was true to nature when he was scarcely 
true to America. His convictions had been wholly 
engrossed by views, of policy rather than by any 
leading principles which were involved in the strug- 
gle; and when, in the progress of events, he finds 
the one country possessed of greater resources 
than he had dreamed of, and the other falling short 
of his previous estimate, his opinions of the rebel- 
lion become much modified in his change of opin- 
ion as to the result. Success had justified revolt, 
in his mind, as it is wont to do in the minds of 
most. The question of patxjotism lay entirely in 
that of expediency. There was, in fact, no other 
question. The opinions of the loyalists were 
wholly governed by local antipathies, by doubts of 
the objects of the patriots, by an implicit belief in 
British power to coerce them into obedience, and, 
among the ignorant, by the rash zeal, the unwise 
violence and the headstrong impatience of many in 
the mouvement party to whom a too wide discretion 
was confided. But we must reserve the conclu- 
sion of our views for another paper. 


South Carolina, 1846. 








THE MOUNTAINS. 


Lowland, your sports are low as is your seat ; 
The Highland games and minds are high and great.— Taylor, the Water Poet. 


I. 


The axle of the Lowland wain 
Goes groaning from the fields of grain: 
The Lowlands suit with craft and gain. 


Good Ceres, with her plump brown hands, 
And wheaten sheaves that burst their bands, 
Is scornful of the mountain lands. 


But mountain lands—so bare of corn— 
Have that which puts, in turn, to scorn 
The careful Goddess and her Horn. 


Go mark them when, with tramp and jar 
Of furious steeds, and flashing car, 
The Thunderer sweeps them from afar. 


Go mark them when their beauty lies 
Drooping, and veiled with violet dyes, 
Beneath the light of breathless skies. 


No lands of fat increase may vie 
With their brave wealth, for heart and eye, 
Of loveliness and majesty. 


Vou. XII—34 


If. 


I stand upon an upland lawn; 
The river mists are quite withdrawn— 
It is three hours beyond the dawn. 


Autumn works well! But yesterday 
The mountain hues were green and gray : 
The elves have surely passed this way. 


With crimping hands and frosty lip, 
That merry elfin fellowship, 
Robin, and Puck, and Numbernip, 


Through the clear night have swiftly plied 
Their tricksy arts of change, and dyed 
Of all bright hues the mountain side. 


In an old tale Arabian, 
Sharp hammer strokes, not dealt by man, 
Startle a slumbering caravan. 


At dawn the wondering merchants see 
A city built up gloriously 





Of jasper, and gold, and porphyry. 
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That night-built city of the sands 
Showed not, as show our mountain lands 
Changed in a night by elfin hands. 


We may not find, in all the scene, 
An unchanged bough or leaf, I ween, 
Save of the constant evergreen. 


The Maple, on his slope so cool, 
Wears his new motley, like the Fool 
Prankt out to lead the games of Yule: 


Or rather say, that tree of pride 
Stands in his mantle, many-dyed, 
Bold monarch of the mountain side. 


The Ash! a fiery Ghief is he, 
High in the Highland heraldry— 
He wears his proud robes gallantly. 


Torch-bearers are the grim black Pines; 
Their torches are the flaming vines 
Bright on the mountain’s skyward lines. 


The blushing Dogwood, thicketed, 
Marks every where the torrent’s bed 
With winding lines of perfect red. 


The Oak, so haughty in his green, 
Looks craven in an altered mien, 
And whimples in the air so keen. 


The Hickories, tough although they be, 
The Chesnut and the Tulip tree, 
These too have felt the witchery. 


The Tree of Life, and dusky Pine, 
The Hemlock, swart and saturnine— 
Staunch like a demon by his mine— 


These still retain a solemn dress, 
But, sombre as they be, no less 
Make portion of the loveliness. 


Il]. 


Just now, no whisper of the air 
Awoke, or wandered anywhere, 
In all that scene so wild and fair. 


But hark! upborne by swift degrees, 
Come forth the mountain melodies— 
The music of the wind-tost trees. 


And, startled by these utterings, 
The parted leaves, like living things, 
Skirl up and flock on shining wings. 


And, rising from the rainbow route, 
A hawk goes swooping round about— 
And hark! a rifle shot and shout. 


The rifle of the mountaneer— 
I know its tongue so quick and clear— 
Is out, to-day, against the deer. 





Right hardy are the men, I trow : 
Who build upon the mountain's brow, i 
And love the gun, and scorn the plough. 


Not such soft pleasures pamper these, 
As lull the subtil Bengalese, 
Or islanders of Indian seas. 


A rugged hand to cast their seed— 
A rifle for the red deer’s speed— 
With these their swarming huts they feed. 


Such men are Freedom’s body-guard, 
On their high rocks, so cold and hard, 
They keep her surgst watch and ward. 


Of such was William Tell, whose bow 
Hurtled its shafts, so long ago, 
At red Morgarten’s overthrow. 





Of such was Arnold Winkelreid, 
Who saved his Fatherland at need, 
And won, in death, heroic meed. 


That deed will live a thousand years! 
Young Arnold, with his Switzer peers, 
Stood hemmed and hedged with Austrian spears. 


No mountain sword might break that hedge ; 
But Arnold formed the Bernese wedge— 
Himself, unarmed, its trusty edge ; 


eR Say eile 


His naked arms he opened wide, 
“ Make way for Liberty,” he cried, 
And clasped the hungry spears—and died. 


He made a gap for Liberty— 
His comrades filled it desperately, 
And Switzerland again was free. 


IV. 


But mark! on yonder summit clear, 
Stands the bold hunter of the deer— 
The rifle-bearing mountaneer. 


From this far hill we may not now 
Mark the free courage of his brow, 
Or the clear eyes which well avow 


The manly virtues of a heart 
Untrained to any baser art, 
And bold to dare its lot and part. 


But a strong vision may define 
His gaunt form’s every giant line, 
Motionless in the broad sunshine. 


And his long gun we note and know— 
That weapon dire of overthrow, 
More terrible than Tell’s true bow. 





But mark again—his step descends ; 
And now his stately stature blends 
With the vague path whereon he wends. 
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Bare is the gray peak where he stood— 
Again the blue sky seems to brood 
Over a lovely solitude. 


Vv. 


Our life on earth is full of cares, 
And the worn spirit oft despairs 








Under the groaning load it bears. 


When such dark moods will force their way— 
When the soul cowers beneath their sway, 
Go forth as I have done to-day. 


Boon Nature is a foe severe 
To pallid brow and shadowy fear, 
And lifts the fallen to valiant cheer. 


Heed her good promptings—muse and learn— 
And, haply, to thy toils return 
With a clear heart and courage stern. 

P. P. Cooxe. 


Virginia. 





PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED. 


Pureno.tocy Examinep. By P. Ftourews, Member 
of the French Academy, perpetual Secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, (Institute of 
France,) &c., &c., “J'ai un sentiment clair de 
ma liberté.”—Bossuet, Traité du libre arbitre. 

* Translated from the Second Edition of 1845, by 
Charles De Lucena Meigs, M. D., Memb. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. ete., ete. Philadelphia: Hogan & 
Thompson. 1846. 


* Professor Flourens,” says the translator, in a 
prefatory letter to Dr. James Jackson of Boston, 
“ by his writings on the brain and nervous system, 
‘by his courses of lectures at the Jardin des Plan- 
tes, by numerous writings on various scientific 
subjects, by his position in the Institute, has ac- 
quired a place among the literary and scientific 
celebrities of the age. * * * He is one of the 
best and most precise thinkers in Europe. * * * 
A pulverizing blow is given in this work to so con- 
siderable an error, (i. e., to Phrenology.) * * * 
In order to have a just view of human responsi- 
bility, it is indispensable to entertain the justest 
notions of the nature of the human mind. if 
Phrenology be an unsubstantial hypothesis, no phre- 
nologist is fit to be a juror, a judge, or a legislator.” 
On this quotation, which we make for the instruc- 
tion of our readers, as to the reputation and aims 
of our author, we will offer but one remark, and 
that to Dr. Meigs. We would most respectfully 
suggest, that the last sentence contains thrice-won- 


ence, if true. 


awares from his pen, as he carelessly rounded those 
pious periods for the edification of his friend, Dr. 
Jackson. Whether true or false, Phrenology is 
alike condemned by a fair interpretation of the lan- 
guage. Had he simply declared that the science 
inculeated false morals, it would have been another 
matter. But he says, “if” it bea baseless hypoth- 
esis, it teaches wrong views of moral responsibiiity. 
Now, precisely the same ethics is taught by the 
“hypothesis” which would be taught by the sci- 
A certain set of facts, real or ima- 
ginary, constitute the system: upon these, phre- 
nologists reason in a particular way, and in the 
very same way would they reason, whether these 
data existed in nature, or only in their own fancy. 
When Swedenborg entertained the twelve Disci- 
ples, at dinner, in his own house, he no doubt play- 
edhe host exactly as he would have done, had 
they been bodily present. The creatures of his 
overheated brain were, for him, flesh and blood, to 
all intents and purposes. So, the phrenological 
ethics, which Dr. Meigs so pungently disapproves, 
would remain just as at present, were the science 
to become as fixed as Newton’s theory, and he 
would be bound by his logic to deprecate such suc- 
cess; to mourn with suffering morality that the 
system was true; to sanction the ridiculous heresy, 
that there are discoverable truths in nature, of 
which mankind had better continue ignorant. 

Professor Flourens observes in his own preface, 
‘“* Each succeeding age has a philosophy of its own. 
The seventeenth century recovered from the phi- 
losophy of Descartes,—the eighteenth, from that 
of Locke and Condillac ; is the nineteenth torecover 
from that of Gall? I frequently quote Descartes ; 
I even go further; for 1 dedicate my work to his 
memory. I am writing in opposition to a bad phi- 
losophy, while 1 am endeavoring to recall a sound 
one.” 

These, we think, are very strange expressions for 
one of the “best and most precise thinkers in Eu- 
rope.” Which is the sound philosophy that he endea- 
vors to recall? The Cartesian; and yet, he speaks 
in the same breath of the seventeenth century hav- 
ing recovered from it, after the very fashion in 
which he would gladly see the nineteenth recover 
from that of Gall. Moreover, if each succeeding 
age must have a philosophy of its own—if all the 
systems are idly traced in sand, why does he quite 
earnestly and dogmatically draw his own little dia- 
gram? The next wave of time will sweep it away. 
Nay, why does he even try to reyive the marks 
which Descartes scribbled there, and over which 
the obliterating tide of time has twice rolled ? 

The truth is, both our author and his translator 
evidently entertain cloudy notions of what a sci- 
ence, or a philosophy really is, which must spread 
confusion through all their reasonings on the sub- 
ject. They cram the experiments of Gall, and the 





derful doctrine, and must, assuredly, have run un- 


fantastic speculations of Descartes, into the same 
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definition. They maintain, in effect, that such 
facts as Gall has discovered will not outlive their 
eentury, because each following age invents, and 
then explodes a metaphysical philosophy, which, 
being founded in fancy, and not in practical obser- 
vations of nature, must, of course, shift with the 
fancy of the next generation. Chemistry, with as 
much propriety as Phrenology, may be styled a 
philosophy ; and our author would not be talking 
more inaccurately, were he to contend that the 
discoveries of Black and Davy would grow obso- 
lete as soon as the Vortices of Descartes, or the 
Transcendentalism of Kant. Phrenology is noth- 
ing, or else it is an experimental science. It is 
either nothing, or a system of facts built up ac- 
cording to the canons of the Novum Organum. 
If Gall contributed something new to human 
knowledge, what was itt Why, certain fats, 
and nothing more. He neither discovered, nor 
pretended to discover, any thing new in either met- 
aphysics or psychology. The profound nature of 
the soul, or understanding, did not Jie within the 
sphere of his labors: his business was with the 
soul’s earthly instrument, the brain. Phrenology, 
then, if not a nonentity, is simply a great Fact, 
which may be thus described, with sufficient accu- 
racy, for our present purposes : 

The outside of the brain corresponds, in certain 
particulars, to the character of the mind. 

And, if Gall’s system stands the test of future 
experiment, posterity will inscribe his tomb-stone 
with language nearly equivalent to this, as briefly, 
yet sufficiently descriptive of the discovery for 
which alone he is entitled to their veneration. 

Will it be answered, that Professor Flourens is 
displeased chiefly with certain opinions on moral 
accountability and the mechanism of the soul, 
occurring in Gall’s works? But chastisement for 
such sins ought to light, not on the science, Phre- 
nology, but on a certain German, to wit: Fran- 
cois Joseph Gall. Gall fingering heads, and Gall 
disporting himself on Dedalian wings, in the sev- 
enth heaven of speculation, are not to be judged 
before the same tribunal. The two cases must be 
tried on separate indictments. 

The same pages which contain the foundations 
of the Inductive Philosophy, are embellished with 
arabesques of thought, as wild as any in Aristotle ; 
as poetically frail and beautiful as any in the divine 
Plato; the New Atalantis is, in many parts, no 
less fanciful an Island than the Old, and the meta- 
physics of the Stagyrite meets you in many of the 
chambers of Solomon’s house. 

Yet, who would confound the gorgeous imagin- 
ings of Bacon with the substance of Inductive 
Philosophy, and pounce upon the whole with one 
fell swoop? M. Flourens and his translator have, 
however, committed just such a blunder in regard 
to the science, Phrenology, as we hope to demon- 
strate fully in the sequel. We hope, also, to prove 





clearly, that every substantive fact, on which the 
author bases his arguments, may be true, and this 
science be true likewise; that his reasoning is not 
of the species which could possibly establish either 
the truth, or falsehood of Phrenology ; that he is 
laboring throughout under the monstrous error 
which supposes such a Siamese-twin connexion 
to exist between two different sciences, that the 
destraction of one would endanger the life of the 
other. And this we undertake, not because it is 
any part of our vocation to do battle for Phrenolo- 
gy; nay, an arrant unbeliever in the doctrine 
might consistently employ every one of our argu- 
ments; but we consider it the duty of every lover 
of a sound philosophy of science, to lift up his 
voice, however feeble, against such rank heresy as 
lies at the bottom of the work which we are ex- 
amining. 

The translator entitles the author a “ precise 
thinker ;” he had hit nigher the mark, had he said, 
precise logician ; but logic, alas, has no eye to dis- 
tinguish betwixt bad and good premises. The ar- 
gument is very neatly arranged; has a look of 
geometrical exactitude, which will fool some peo- 
ple; and is pleasantly sprinkled with the senten- 
tious dogmatism, so characteristic of French 
treatises. 

We suspected M. Flourens of scientific hetero- 
doxy the moment we read his motto, from the 
theologian, Bossuet; and his dedication to Des- 
cartes, that visionary monster of intellect, who, 
among other like things, endeavored to construct a 
new and perfect system of philosophy, by forget- 
ting all that he knew, and withdrawing himself, 
with eyes and ears shut, into the abstract recesses 
of his own soul. We were, therefore, no ways 
surprised, to learn further on, that the philosophy 
of Locke had expired with the eighteenth century ; 
and we shrewdly suspect our author of believing 
that Bacon’s Philosophy, of which Locke’s was 
but a developed off-set, has long ago, “ gone the way 
of all flesh.” Not without wonderment, however, 
did we peruse the paragraphs from which we 
quote: “ Descartes shut himself up in a stove, 
in order that he might meditate. According to 
Gall, there is no necessity for one’s shutting him- 
self up inastove. * * * According to Gall, 
there is no occasion for this absolute gathering 
one’s self together within. All that is needful, 
(Gall thinks,) is to look at, and touch the skulls of 
people. * * * Gall, in his own way, studied 
mankind very closely. * * * He was as an 
observer, full of ingenuity.” 

And this is uttered in disparagement of the 
latter! Is it not, we ask seriously, a declaration of 


open rebellion against Inductive Philosophy’ We 
thought that the glory of modern science, as con- 
tra-distinguished from the antique, sprung from the 
very fact, that it actually “touched and looked at” 
the things of nature; that it did not, as of old, re- 
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tire into a stove to muse, but strode forth through 
the open world, busily using its eyes, its fingers, its 
common sense. We thought philosophers, after 
wasting nearly six thousand years in fruitless en- 
deavors, were at last convinced that knowledge 
was not to be gained by prying into the interior of 
their own souls, which they found to be as deso- 
late, silent, and void of visible or tangible objects, 
as the innermost shrine of the Jewish temple, when 
the conqueror forced his unhallowed way in, and 
exclaimed,— 


“No image here ; no God ; a vacant mystery !” 


That even a distinguished savant, however, 
should be tinctured with such errors, does not in- 
deed surprise us much; for many of the best think- 
ers of our time are stumbling in “a rear of dark- 
ness thin,” that stills lags after the slow and sullen 
retreat of Old Philosophy ; but that such a man 
should virtually proclaim his full allegiance to the 
Anarch Old—that’s the marvel. Gall is not specu- 
lative enough for him! We seem to hear him 
crying out to the matter-of-fact German, 


“ Avaunt! 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
That thou dost glare with !” 


Before seeking further for what is in the Book, 
let us note one thing which is not in it, and with- 
out which the whole is adead letter. There is not 
so much as one syllable of an attempt at direct argu- 
ment against Phrenology. That is to say, there is 
no attempt to show, that, in point of fact, the outside 
of the brain does not correspond with the traits of 
the mind; yet, in no other way, could the science 
possibly be disproved. A science is not to be de- 
molished, except by the instrument with which it 
was reared—experiment. If a priori reasonings 
were able to destroy, they would be equally com- 
petent to create; for a science is nothing but a col- 
lection of facts, and whatever can take such cog- 
nizance of these as to perceive their falsehood, 
must also be able to perceive their truth—that is, 
to originate sciences. Determined, therefore, not 
to yield up our present opinions on Phrenology, for 
any speculations whatsoever, they will remain un- 
changed, until somebody meets Dr. Gall on his own 
platform ; examines heads with him; produces a 
numbskull with a well developed brain, as often as 
he does a man of genius, and convinces him by di- 
rect experiment, that he is mistaken as to his facts. 
And herein we walk according to the precise let- 
ter of our philosophical Confession of Faith, the 
Novum Organum. 

Disregarding, for brevity’s sake, the author’s ar- 
rangement of his matter, we propose to exhibit, as 
a curiosity of science, the substance of the argu- 
ment, by which he and his translator, together with 
quite a host of well-informed folks, on both this 


and the other side of the water, are persuaded that 
Gall’s science has received its quietus. 

Let the author state, in his own words, the point 
at issue between himself and Gall, as he under- 
stands it. 


“ Gall’s philosophy consists wholly in the sub- © 


stitution of multiplicity for unity. In place of one 
general and single brain, he substitutes a number 
of smail brains: instead of one general sole under- 
standing, he substitutes several individual under- 
standings. These pretended individual understand- 
ings are the faculties.”—p. 47. ° ° 
“It is necessary not to make any mistake as to the 
real point of the question. Gall’s doctrine goes to 
establish one, and only one thing, to wit, the plu- 
rality of intelligences and the plurality of brains. 
This is what constitutes the special and peculiar 
doctrine ; that is to say, different from the common 
doctrine, which admits but one understanding and 
a single brain.’’—p. 73. 

Now, this statement of the question is deplora- 
bly absurd. It omits the very key-stone of Phre- 


‘nology, which is, that God has printed the soul's 


characteristics on the exterior of the brain. It 
treats Craniology, the very pith and marrow of the 
science, as though it had no existence. Gall might 
have taught the existence of a plurality of brains 
and tntelligences eternally, and yet have remained 
utterly ignorant of Phrenology, which would have 
required the discovery of a distinct, independent 
fact, namely, that this plurality of brains and in- 
telligences showed its peculiarities on the outside 
of the head. Of the double issue which the author 
raises, one half is purely anatomical, the other half 
psychological, without a single jot that is phreno- 
logical. Whether the brain is a single or a mul- 
tiple substance, anatomy must decide, knife in hand. 
Whether the soul itself is a unity, »r a plurality, 
is a question belonging to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of psychology. There is no issue tendered ‘a 
Gall, to be decided by “ looking at and touching 
skulls.” Gall does, indeed, speculate about those 
immaterial questions, earnestly, and if you please, 
sillily; for notwithstanding the aversion to the med- 
itative stove, set down to his discredit by the au- 
thor, he shows, now and then, that he is able to 
dream dreams with the best of them. But Gall is 
then from home, playing anatomist and psychologist; 
and M. Flourens says he acquits himself misera- 
bly, and offers here to prove it tothe world. That 
is not what the world wants to hear proved or dis- 
proved ; it wants to know whether Gall, the Cra- 
niologist, spoke truth; and Craniology, you perceive, 
is not included in our author’s definition of the sci- 
ence, in regard to which, he undertakes to enlight- 
en a humbugged world. 

The author deplores the world-wide spread of 
Gall’s doctrine, which he emphatically styles the 
reigning philosophy of the nineteenth century ; he 
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in Sweden, from his own land,—over which the Ger- 
man pretender holdsthesceptre. Something surely 
it must be, very unique, very unlike preceding ideas, 
which has so long and extensively struck men’s 
minds, the wise and the foolish together, during a 
busy, revolutionary age. M. Flourens describes 
this peculiarity as consisting of two things, an an- 
tiquated speculation about the structure of the in- 
visible soul, and a speculation equally objectless 
about the secret anatomy of the brain. Such are 
the idle and common-place dreams, which, accord- 
ing to his definition, have thus attracted the curi- 
osity of an experimental age, sick and tired of spec- 
ulation! If the point of controversy is truly stated 
by our author, he and Gall are substantially agreed, 
and the whole misunderstanding runs on the mean- 
ing of certain words. Both believe that the mind 
resides in the brain. What one calls a faculty, 
the other prefers describing as a “mode of the 
mind.” One speaks of the brain as an entire whole; 
the other, as a whole consisting of parts. It is an 
old-fashioned scholastic uproar about words, and 
would have better befitted that frolicsome period 
of the annals of philosophy, when words were 
gravely held to be things, when the collective noun, 
horse, for instance, was supposed to have four legs, 
mane, tail, and all the appurtenances of the real 
animal. 

Very much of the book is devoted to proving the 
unity of the soul, and the homogeneous entirety of 
the brain, and pushing Gall into divers absurd pre- 
dicaments for his alleged denial of the same. It 
will be amusing, if not instructive, to glance along 
at the more choice specimens of his reasoning. 

“Gall,” says he, “makes half souls!” He 
means, as will presently appear from his own words, 
that the phrenological faculties being independent, 
&c., are necessarily a set of separate and distinct 
little understandings, or souls, of which there are 
twenty-seven cooped up inGall’scranium. Heaven 
bless the mark—a swarm of souls buzzing confu- 
sion in his cerebral hive, without a gueen-bee! 

Now, we boldly take up the psychological cudg- 
els in behalf of Gall, and do maintain, in the teeth 
of all the doctors of the dark ages, Professor Flou- 
rens, and all other casuists interested therein, that 
although it may be more laughable, because less 
customary, yet, in strict trath, it is not more ab- 
surd to speak of a half soul, or the twenty-seventh 
part of a soul, than to call the soul a anit ; for, the 
soul, as they all agree, is immaterial ; that is to say, 
has none of the attributes or conditions of matter. 
Bat, unity, or oneness, is an idea borrowed from the 
indivisibility of matter; it isan ideaof numbers. It 
is an earthly metaphor applied to an inconceivable 
spiritual thing. It is a meaningless metaphor ; for it 
attempts to shadow forth that of which man’s mind 
entertains not the dimmest outline of a conception. 
Therefore, if M. Flourens speaks perfectly at ran- 
dom, when he calls the soul one, what right would 
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he have to laugh, were Gall’s fancy to prefer the 
number twenty-seven? Gall may laugh back, and 
the two stand grinning at one another, like a couple 
of death’s heads, to all eternity, without knowing 
which ought to have the laugh all on his side, unless 
some ingenious “ Sorbonist” shall, in the meantime, 
“twist a rope of sand,” with which the abysses 
of nonsense can be fathomed, and the question set- 
tled, whether of two disputants, both utterly absurd, 
one may not, nevertheless, be twenty-seven times 
as absurd as the other. 

Since we are skirmishing with shadows in that 
metaphysical cloud-land, 


“ Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly,” 


we beg leave, in this connection, to inquire of a 
venerable and most distinguished statesman of this 
Union, what he meant when he indignantly ex- 
claimed, some years ago, “how can the immortal 
soul be confined in thirty-two phrenological cells!” 
This imprisonment, we admit, is unspeakably mys- 
terious; just as much so, as the copartnership of 
mind and body; as that this earthly tabernacle should 
be occupied by the firm of Flesh & Spirit. The 
main wonder is how the two can dwell and do bu- 
siness in the same establishment; how the im- 
mortal and ethereal one contents himself with such a 
lubberly clay lump of a mate,—nay, confines him- 
self all the while to that dark attic, the brain. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we ask what the honora- 
ble member finds peculiarly astounding in the prop- 
osition to divide this cerebral garret into thirty-two 
cells? Are these too few to accommodate their 
Protean inhabitant? If so, let him apply to the 
phrenologists for more ; they would willingly try to 
increase the number, for so great is their desire to 
add new organs, that, unless they mend their ways, 
they will, before long, honeycomb the head into com- 
partments so minute, that Cranioscopy will require 
the microscope. But the gentleman’s drift is perhaps 
another way, and he believes that myriads of cells 
would not suffice to hold so multitudinous a thing as 
the soul.. Perhaps his mathematics measures it by 
quantity instead of numbers, and he estimates the 
size of the soul by the vastness of the ideas with 
which it is sometimes expanded. Its conceptions 
embrace whole worlds. We are at this moment 
trying an experiment upon our own, which is none 
of the largest, or most elastic. We are trying to 
ascertain its dimensions, by swelling it out with the 
biggest idea of which we arecapable. Here goes! 
Our soul is taking in as much of the starry heav- 
ens as it can at one conception. Swell, swell ! 
We have got in the whole solar system, Saturn and 
his rings and all—* comets, suns, and adaman- 
tine spheres.” Once more! We have expanded 
so as to take in fixed stars, and now include the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. But hold! for if our 
soul fills all this realm of space, there will be no room 
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for the souls of the honorable member and others. 
(Cries of order.) We conclude with an extract 
from Milton, the best of all authority on spiritual 
natures; showing that spirits are capable of ac- 
commodating themselves to circumstances to such 
a degree, as renders it no ways extravagant to sup- 
pose that the soul, if it see fit, may inhabit thirty-two 
little cells, or even subdivide itself into the twenty- 
seven little souls, which Professor Flourens attri- 
butes to Dr. Gall. 


“ So thick the aery crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened ; till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! They but now who seemed 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount; or faery elves.” 


No other part of the book will cause the ground- 
lings to open their eyes so wide at Gall, as that 
which shows how he manufactured out of the great 
unit, twenty-seven small souls, or understandings. 
‘*Gall admits the existence of twenty-seven of 
these faculties, each one of them, (since each is a 
peculiar understanding,) endowed with its percep- 
tive faculty, its memory, its judgment, its imagi- 
nation, &c. Hence, there are twenty-seven per- 
ceptive faculties, twenty-seven memories, twenty- 
seven imaginations, &c.”—p. 48. 

After smiling as much as he pleases at this gro- 
tesque picture, let the reader ask himself, and an- 
swer, one simple question. Supposing that Gall did 
thus wildly conceive of what was going on within 
the viewless interior of his mind, does it follow that 
he mistook the outside of the head, which he could 
see and feel? Phrenology is an out-door busi- 
ness. So the whole tirade amounts only to this, 
that Gall’s portraits of the faculties are overdrawn, 
larger than life, and so exaggerated, that each looks 
like the big unit itself; resembling those of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was said to paint Captains 
like Generals, and Generals like gods. Whatever 
fault be found with Sir Joshua’s grand style, nobody 
denies that real men sat for his pictures; nor can 
the substantial existence of the phrenological fac- 
ulties be brought into question by showing that 
Gall has not delineated them to the life. Why, 
therefore, did not M. Flourens content himself with 
saying, that the German’s graphic powers were not 
first rate ? 

Expressing the same objection in other forms, 
the author remarks: 

“Under the title of fundamental faculties, Gall 
confounds all things together—the passions, the 
instincts, the intellectual faculties. ‘These facul- 
ties, which are at the basis of his whole philosophy, 
he knows not even how to denominate them. He 
calls them instincts, inclinations, senses, memories, 
&c.”—p. 64. 

This, we scarcely need say, is purely a phrase- 


ological criticism. It means no more than that 
Gall’s organ of langoage might have been better 
developed; which is the truth, if we remember 
aright, that he somewhere complains of his ina- 
bility, when at school, to cope with the boys who 
had lobster-eyes, in getting his recitations by heart ; 
and that he felt Spurzheim’s superiority as a coiner 
of definitions. Be it so; but why write whole 
chapters to prove so uninteresting and unimportant 
a fact? And we should bear in mind, that he in- 
vented a perfectly new science—a degree of suc- 
cess seldom vouchsafed to any one man, or one 
lifetime ; and he would be more than mortal, if at 
the distance of nearly half a century, he were not 
found to have classified, described, and named his 
own discoveries inaccurately in very many partic- 
ulars ; especially considering their connection with 
the philosophy of mind, whose fugitive notions it 
is so hard to imprison in language at all. After 
all, too, these abstract definitions are only faded 
metaphors, and except in mathematics, there is not 
a precise one in the world. Whether we shall call 
a certain thing an instinct, or an inclination, or a 
sense, must be decided in great part by the fancy 
and verbal associations of the speaker. Instinct 
is the word which chances to please our taste, as 
best expressing all the primitive powers of the 
mind; but we no more think of quarrelling with a 
man who prefers some other, than we do with Sir 
Robert Peel’s defamation of Indian-corn bread. 
Moreover, to suppose a rather inconceivable thing, 
suppose we possessed abundance of abstract terms 
absolutely perfect—flexible words that would bend 
with all the rugged outlines of a gigantic idea— 
words that would make a tight fit of it on any 
thonght—not hung after the fashion of Turkish 
trowsers, like your present metaphor-terms——even 
in this language a faculty of the mind could not 
be so defined as to admit of no farther cavil—be- 
cause the intellect cannot get at the exact nature of 
the aforesaid faculty, and no two intellects will eon- 
ceive exactly the same notion of it. Take, for in- 
stance, the faculty, or organ of ideality, the source 
of poetic inspiration. How could you hope to de- 
scribe it accurately, since Byron, whose opinion on 
such matters ought to be authoritative, pronounces 
the man to be “a fool,” who attempts to define 
what poetry is? But enough of this. 

Each new science has to stand a long and vexa- 
tious trial, before the courts spiritual, upon the 
charge of atheism, or at least of immorality. The 
thunders of the Vatican rattled about the ears of 
young astronomy; and, at this blessed day and 
hour, scores of worthy people, who have read and 
even written books, shut their eyes to the clear and 
stupendous truths of geology, fearful lest they mili- 
tate against God’s Word. They cry out, “ Come 
ye to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty!” The Lord needs none of 








your help, ye mole-eyed generation. Presently, 
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however, they turn round and more deliberately 
survey the supposed abomination of desolation ; the 
longer they look, the less wicked it seems, and at 
length, finding it to be neither more nor less than 
a newly discovered piece of God’s wondrous work- 
manship, they straightway fall to singing hosan- 
nahs over it. ‘Thus were persecuted and reviled, 
each in its turn, every one of the sciences, which, 
in the Bridgewater Treatises, have been erected 
into so vast, harmonious, and beautiful a monument 
to the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. Such 
is the probation which Phrenology is undergoing, 
and our author testifies warmly against the science. 

Far other than his method would ours have been, 
had we desired to ascertain whether this science 
tended to weaken the sense of moral responsibility 
among its disciples, or to degrade the idea of God ; 
making men worse legislators, judges, jurors, as is 
imputed by the translator, who therein only ex- 
presses the author’s doctrine by instances. We 
should have judged the tree by the fruit. The 
science has endured long enough, and spread wide 
enough, to have brought forth abundantly of what- 
ever evils its nature may produce. We should 
have inquired whether, in fact, morals or religion 
is on the wane where it prevails; whether Phre- 
nologists, as a class, are losing the confidence of 
their neighbors, on account of their slack fulfilment 
of duties toGod or man. By this species of prac- 
tical observation, and this alone, are sciences 
created ; and there is no other safe means of test- 
ing their ultimate influences on mankind. 

Phrenology does not and can not inculcate any 
peculiar tenet, moral or religious. But grant, for 
argument’s sake, that it does lean to the wrong side 
in that oldest and most inarticulate of metaphysical 
babblements, concerning the freedom of the human 
will, which we thought practical inquirers had 
abandoned to the brotherhood, who invent perpetual 
motion and square the circle. The actual conduct 
of men is not swayed by such dim and remote specu- 
lations. They may believe in fate, but they feel 
that they are free, and act accordingly ; for luckily, 
nature guides us by instinctive feelings of right and 
wrong, and not by the erring conclusions of our 
abstract reason. At any rate, nine tenths of the 
systems of philosophy and of the sects of Chris- 
tendom, will prefer Gall’s description of Free 
Will, to that of his accuser, whose language will, 
in especial, make the dust of our beloved Jonathan 
Edwards stir with indignation. 

“ Liberty,” says he, “is the power to determine 
against all motive.” 

“ Moral liberty,” says Gall, “is nothing more 
than the faculty of being determined, and of deter- 
mining under motive.” 

Verily, it passes our understanding to discover 
how men are worse legislators, judges, or jurors, 
because Gall differs from M. Flourens in the use of 
phrases, which, if they do not convey exactly the 


same notion, are so nearly synonymous, that the 
cherubim and seraphim, as we humbly conjecture, 
would be unable to discern a shade’s difference of 
meaning. 

Phrenology, we repeat, teaches no peculiar sys- 
tem of ethics, or metaphysics. You may, indeed, 
maintain, that, on some short-sighted minds, its 
tendencies are to beget materialism; that by fixing 
their attention on the organs of the brain, as the 
sources of all thought and emotion, it withholds 
them from the recognition of the spiritual and im- 
mortal soul, and the soul’s God; thus producing a 
sort of polytheistic deification of matter. How far 
this is the case, it concerns us not to inquire. We 
have only to say that the same objection lies, and 
has been urged with equal force against every 
branch of natural science, and that the sentence 
which should condemn Phrenology, on this account, 
would tear every valuable leaf out of the book of 
human knowledge. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, that Phre- 
nology is utterly mute upon all the transcendental 
questions of metaphysics or psychology. Nay, 
there is no reason why all the metaphysics and 
psychology, which it has any business with, should 
not be true, even though the science itself were a 
“ baseless hypothesis ;” and it is highly probable, 
we think, that Gall’s philosophy of the mind would 
continue to be the generally approved system, should 
Craniology fall into ever so great disrepute. 

The same has been the fate of systems number- 
less—to become a laughing-stock themselves, while 
some of their fragments turned out to be bright 
and enduring truth. “The toad, ugly and veno- 
mous,” was found, after death, to “‘ wear a precious 
jewel in his head.” 

All this grows obvious, when we reflect upon 
the method followed by Gall in the construction of 
his system. He began by observing the mind 
itself—not the head. He started from the same 
point, and pursued the same route, with all who 
have investigated the nature of mind; that is, he 
tried to watch and classify its phenomena. He 
commenced at school, by speculating upon the 
strange differences of disposition and talent among 
his comrades, and inclined towards the theory of 
Lavater. His metaphysics, therefore, was elder 
born than his Craniology; was in no wise based 
upon it, or derived from it. Of course, when he 
began to search the cranium, he was looking for 
something, and that something was an external sign 
of some peculiarity of intellect, which he had stu- 
died in the ordinary way. In this, and this alone, 
was he unlike preceding philosophers : he thought 
that the things which he had discovered in the 
mind itself, might also be discovered externally in 
the figure of the brain. Suppose him mistaken in 
this: it affords no evidence of his not having in- 





terpreted the mind aright in the first place. 
Know, therefore, ye canting revilers of Gall, 
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that every stripe which ye aim at Phrenology, for 
immoral principles, misses its mark, and falls no 
where save on the dusty back of your old-fash- 
joned metaphysics. Again: Phrenology isa faith- 
ful picture, which your beloved metaphysics sat for, 
and if it squint Devil-ward, who isto blame? Once 
more: to impute moral or immoral doctrines to this 
science, is about as rational, as to hold a dry skull 
responsible for the peculiar developments which it 
had received from the brain formerly occupying it. 

With the subtle chemistry of intellect, with the 
fine points of psychology, from which emanate the 
everlasting disputes, Phrenology has properly noth- 
ing todo. Its vocation is restricted to the larger 
and more obvious features of the mind, about which 
all philosophers are substantially agreed. It deals 
with genera and not with species—with continents 
and not with counties. Nor could the ease be oth- 
erwise. ‘The small surface of the cranium must 
necessarily depict the vast intellect, as a twelve- 
inch globe represents the earth, in such a miniature, 
as condenses little things out of sight ; and to those 
ambitious members of the craft, who pretend to 
read the soul’s minutiz on the skull, we would sug- 
gest, that success will be impossible, until they 
shave the head of the individual examined, and 
apply an optic glass, which will cause it to look as 
big as the moon seen through the telescope used 
in the celebrated hoax, when the citizens of that 
planet were observed to wink their eyes and do 
many other edifying things. Accordingly, Gall, 
as he fully informs us, took things quite in the lump, 
in his phrenological researches. Selecting remark- 
able characters, poets, mathematicians, murderers, 
and so on, and then hunting for the type of head 
which characterized each. When the salient organ 
was found, he labelled it with a broad, common- 
place word, Poetry, Murder, &c. Here was no 
metaphysical refinement, nothing that gave room 
for dispute ; for a poet is an animal easily recog- 
nized, however impossible it may be to define poetry 
itself. His coadjutors, indeed, and successors, 
particularly Spurzeim, being dissatisfied with these, 
hammered them out into thinner and smoother ab- 
stractions. Poetry thus became Ideality ; Murder 
hid his “ gory locks” under the milder guise of De- 
structiveness. In like manner, have the chemists 
taken tea and coffee, and expressed for us their phi- 
losophical ghosts in the shape of tea-ine and coffee- 
ine. But these are changes of words and shapes, 
but not of the substance, or essence. 

Hear Professor Flourens state one of his objec- 
tions; “What! If I happen not to possess a little 
peculiar organ, (for it may be wanting,) can I not 
feel that God exists? * * * My understand- 
ing necessarily perceives the intelligent cause which 
produced it.” 

Gall may reply, “‘ What! If my understanding 
happen to be deficient, shall I not have a sense of 
God’s existence ?” 


Vor. XII—35 


And the latter is the more rational view, since it 
would be a great departure fnom the general rule 
of our mechanism, for the Creator to intrust so im- 
portant an interest as the knowledge of himself, to 
the capricious conclusions of the understanding, 
rather than to a peculiar instinct set apart for that 
special duty. 

A Philosophe once observed, with quite as much 
truth as ndiveté, that if there were no words, there 
would be no disputes among philosophers; and truly, 
truly, words, mere words, are the fickle Helens that 
stir up the Troy-wars of science! A Frenchman 
prefers the words, modes of the understanding, to 
a German’s faculties of the understanding, and 
the result is a book. Determined to preserve the 
soul one and indivisible, like the French Republic, 
and not let it look like our confederation of sover- 
eign States, with reserved rights and rebellious pre- 
rogatives, Professor Flourens manages the affair 
by enveloping himself in a nebulous word, just as 
the classic heroes were extricated from difficulties, 
by being wrapped in an opportune cloud. That 
word and the inducement to choose it, deserve a 
remark or two. Mode is one of the most colorless 
and bodiless words in our tongue ; so inanely trans- 
parent as scarcely to drop a shadow of meaning on 
the mind. It is not more definitely significant than 
an algebraic x, y. A modeof the soul! the phrase 
paints no picture on the imagination. It suited 
the author’s scruples however; he was obliged to 
express the diversified phenomena of the soul ; he 
was afraid to indulge in Gall’s more picturesque 
and explicit description of the mind’s doings, lest 
he should make his mathematical point of a soul 
consist of parts; he therefore took refuge ina dim 
phrase, which imparts no conceivable notion of what 
he means, and if the blockheads find less to carp at 
in his modes, than in Gall’s faculties, it is because 
his term presents no distinguishable features to 
criticism ; for the ugliest face ceases to be ugly in 
the pitch dark. 

But this verbal subterfuge may not avail thee, 
O ingenious Academician! Putting on our best 
pair of spectacles, we have gazed upon thy darling 
word mode, until we have contrived to trace out 
the form and feature of the idea beneath—and we 
will sketch over the faint lines with this piece of 
charcoal, in order that our readers may also enjoy, 
as it were, a bodily view of M. Flourens’ modes of 
the soul. A queer-looking thing it is, not at all 
less so than Gall’s uproarious democracy of twenty- 
seven souls. The following is. a brief account of 
a soul possessing modes instead of faculties, which 
we recommend to the attentive perusal of The 
Right Reverend Antiquus Theolog, who is most 
sorely scandalized at the metaphysics of Phrenol- 
ogy, being desperately enamored of the phrase, 
“ unity of the soul.” 





This general understanding, or sole soul, pos- 
sessing no parts, no organs, no limbs nor members, 
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whenever it works, the whole of it works together 
and at once, and on the same thing; whenever it 
moves, the whole of it moves like a balloon in the 
air; whenever it stops, it stops like a solid stone, 
which has tumbled to the bottom of the hill; when- 
ever it pulls, whether at things light or heavy, it 
takes a long, strong pull, and a pull all together. 
Being thus destitute of hands, feet, wings, and the 
like, it would be terribly put to its shifts to get 
along, had not the metaphysicians supplied it with 
the ability to metamorphose itself into different 
modes. So if it wish to walk, the entire immortal 
soul becomes one big foot, and hops along—funny 
hopping, too, to be performed without a leg and the 
gastrocnemius muscle! When it wishes to smite, 
presto! the tremendous unit enchants itself into a 
fist, huge as the paw of Ursa Major—and whether 
a butterfly is to be brushed away, or an elephant 
crushed, the same unwieldy knuckles are used. In 
order to listen, it erects itself into a great ear, 
compared with which, that of the donkey isa small 
affair. The foot, the fist, the ear, are always of 
the same size, whether the path to be walked in is 
broad or narrow; whether the thing to be struck is 
a mite or a mountain ; whether you are listening to 
the hum of a bee, or the roar of Niagara; because, 
the foot, the fist, the ear, are each composed of the 
entire soul, which being without parts, must ne- 
cessarily continue of the same dimensions. And 
as a certain witch, who once upon a time turned 
herself wrong side out, found it impossible to turn 
back again, so do we marvel how the entire soul, 
having changed every jot and tittle of herself into 
a particular mode, can get outof that mode. The 
very power to change is a part of her, if we may 
so speak; and as she changes “all together,” that 
power must change too. She would, therefore, be 
in as hopeless a predicament as the witch, or as a 
gentleman, who should try to raise himself from 
off the ground by catching hold of his own 
breeches and lifting thereby. 

So, has not Professor Flourens, with all his so- 
licitude to “ preserve the unities,” fashioned under 
the title of modes, as many distinct souls as he 
charges to the account of Dr. Gall? One of Sou- 
they’s monstrous heroes, in order to storm a city 
having twelve gates, multiplied himself into twelve 
distinct personages, each the same. These twelve, 
in the Protessor’s dialect, would be called different 
modes of the same man, and not different men—and 
in like manner, has he multiplied his unit soul by 27 
and sent forth 27 distinct modal souls to storm the 
27 little souls, which he suspects of lurking within 
the 27 organs of Gall’s cranium. 

Let as, in conclusion of this part of the subject, 
sum up the argument against Phrenology, which 
we have thus far reviewed, and which, in one shape 
or another, occupies the greater part of the book. 
The whole of it turns upon a solitary question. Is 
the soul or understanding a unit? That it is so, 





the author tries to prove only in two ways—one of 
which will be amply discussed by and by; the 
other one is an appeal to his own consciousness, 
(le sens intime.) The present controversy, then, 
if legally stated, would read thus:—The Con- 
sciousness, alias, Inward Light of Professor Flou- 
rens, versus, The Practical Observations of Dr. 
Gall. Counsel for plaintiff rely upon the Organon 
of Aristotle; counsel for deffendant cite the No- 
vum Organum of Lord Chancellor Bacon. Wit- 
nesses summoned on behalf of Inward Light; 
Plato, Immanuel Kant, Immanuel Swedenborg, 
Descartes, George Fox. Thomas Carlyle, Profes- 
sor Bush of The Resurrection, et id omne genus. 


We have done with the author, as a mere 
psychologist of the old school. His physiological 
strictures upon Phrenology remain to be con- 
sidered. We have not space to touch separately 
upon some minor objections, which at first sight, 
may not seem to belong to either of the two divi- 
sions which we make of his argument; but in 
reality they all stand or fall with one or the other 
category. 


We have one deep growl to utter at the outset, 
against the experiments which we are about to 
canvass. They are not set forthin thisbook. We 
are referred to another work of the author, which 
not one in a thousand of his present readers had 
ever heard of. Professor Flourens of ‘to-day 
coolly quotes Professor Flourens of yesterday, as 
oracular authority. The scientific Jupiter swears 
by his own sceptre ! 


Generally, we are not disposed to distrust a 
man’s powers of common observation, because he 
reasons lamely on very obstruse subjects. On 
the contrary, the best witnesses in a court of jus- 
tice, the safest observers of common matters-of- 
fact, are those, whose upper intellectual endow- 
ments are not magnificent. Not one mind in a 
million can skilfully handle abstract ideas; while 
but few of the sons of Adam are unable to tell 
truly what lies under their noses. Nevertheless, 
we are not quite willing to believe implicitly that 
M. Flourens saw all that he thought he saw, in his 
researches into the living brain. This work beto- 
kens a thinker of that ultra-speculative and hypo- 
thetical class, whose deeply dyed imaginations are 
apt, jaundice-like, to vitiate the very bodily eyes of 
their owners, with their own unnatural hues. Be- 
sides, nice experiments upon the live brain are the 
most fallacious of all physiological projects, par- 
taking generally of the dubious character of meta- 
physics itself. Itis a search for the phenomena of 
life, with the point of the arrow of death ! 

We alluded to another means, besides Conscious- 
ness, which the author employs to establish the 
unity of the soul; and this is his dissecting knife. 
How strangely extremes meet! Consciousness 
and a scalpel—the most high-flying of psychologi- 
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cal phantoms,—and a blade of cold steel, codpera- 
ting in one labor! 

‘It has been shown by my late experiments, that 
we may cut away, either in front, or behind, or 
above, or on one side, a very considerable slice of 
the hemisphere of the brain, without destroying 
the intelligence. Hence it appears, that quite a 
restricted portion of the hemispheres may suffice 
for the purposes of intellection in an animal. On 
the other hand, in proportion as these reductions, 
by slicing away the hemispheres are continued, 
the intelligence becomes enfeebled, and grows grad- 
ually less ; and certain limits being passed, is wholly 
extinguished. Hence it appears, that the cerebral 
hemispheres concur, by their whole mass, in the 
full and entire exercise of the intelligence. In 
fine, as soon as one sensation is lost, all sensation 
is lost; when one faculty disappears, all the facul- 
ties disappear. ‘There are not, therefore, different 
seats for the different faculties, nor for the differ- 
ent sensations. ‘The faculty of feeling, of judging, 
of willing any thing, resides in the same place as 


the faculty of feeling, judging, or willing any other. 


thing, and consequently this faculty, essentially a 
unit, resides essentially in a single organ. The 
understanding is therefore a unit.”—p. 35. 

Such is the brief and enigmatical allusion to an 
experiment, which is sent forth to the world, as 
overthrowing a science founded upon experiments 
innumerable, and which even though attended with 
all the phenomena that the writer supposes, has no 
direct bearing upon Phrenology ; for the science 
which is established upon the outside of a brain 
in health, has no necessary connection with one 
that investigates the inside of a diseased or muti- 
lated brain: four dark gulfs of hypothesis lie be- 
tween them. Thus, you may drive Gall from all 
his outposts ; take from him all the analogies of 
comparative anatomy ; beat him from his psycho- 
logical positions, his anatomical positions, and what 
have you accomplished? You have merely con- 
quered so many ingenious hypotheses. He falls 
back to his stronghold, the outside of the cranium, 
and until there overthrown, on his own ground, and 
with his own weapons, Phrenology stands sound 
and firm. 

But this grand experiment was performed, of 
course, upon brate animals—say a dog, who pos- 
sessed as much intellect, and is as capable of show- 
ing its workings, asany. A Bishop was once reading 
aloud in St. Thomas Aquinas, how the angels amused 
themselves in Heaven, how many wings they had, 
how some were larger and better looking than others: 
a peasant overheard him and exclaimed, “ Ave 
Maria! how did St. Thomas get to heaven and 
back again to give us this news?” In equal sim- 
plicity and amaze do we ask, how M. Flourens be- 
came so versant in the canine vernacular, as to hold 
high metaphysical discourse with that martyred 





managed to communicate to him the fact, that one 
and all his sensations and faculties left him the same 
instant? His faculty of utterance, at least, must 
have survived the rest of him; otherwise, he could 
not have described his own death; and so the fair 
inference is, that this dog’s voice, like the classi- 
cal echo, outlived the body to which it belonged. 
And, as the slicings of his brain proceeded, how 
did this four-footed psychologist tell M. Flourens, 
that his hearing grew dull exactly in proportion as 
his sight grew dim; that his perception of colors 
faded along with his perception of the forms of 
things; that his memory of his mate, his master, 
his young ones, all declined and vanished together ? 
Suppose the dog, during some stage of the slicings, 
signified his recognition of Professor Flourens, by 
his countenance, or his tail; this is no proof of the 
continuance of other faculties. He might know 
his master by the organ of form, when he could no 
longer see whether his face was red or pale— 
whether his pantaloons were black or white ; when 
he had lost all fear of him, or veneration for him. 

If the whole understanding resides promiscu- 
ously and cotemporaneously in every part of the 
brain, each atom of the cerebral mass is an infi- 
nitesimal representative of an entire mind, and con- 
tains a soul of infusorial, or animalcule pettiness. 
Gall makes twenty-seven souls, they say; but are 
not these sturdy, portly souls compared with the 
atomic inconceivabilities of M. Flourens! It is 
obvious how the author fell into the blunder of 
laughing at Gall for an absurdity of which he 
himself is unspeakably more guilty. He could 
see Gall’s twenty-seven; they were big enough 
for that; but the myriads engendered by his own 
doctrine, being microscopic, eluded his vision. We 
are not quibbling. It is fully and fairly demon- 
strable, that an aggregation of atom souls, makes 
up the unit-soul of Professor Flourens. Had he, 
while simply setting forth a theory of his own, 
used language which might have borne this in- 
terpretation, we should not have criticised it; for 
we are deeply impressed with the impossibility of 
avoiding, in any philosophical discourse, the em- 
ployment of definitions which may be easily cari- 
catured into unintended meanings. But M. Flou- 
rens obstinately waves this courtesy; he casts the 
first stone. He holds Gall tothe leiter of his defi- 
nitions, and consequently, assumes to abide punc- 
tiliously by his own—so that we are in duty bound 
to test him by the precise logic to which he sub- 
jects his antagonist. 

If, therefore, Gall makes twenty-seven souls, 
because he describes a complete understanding as 
inhabiting each of twenty-seven organs; prithee, 
how many souls does his critic make when he de- 
scribes a complete understanding as equally inhab- 
iting every part of a brain, which has as many 
parts as there be sands on the seashore ? 





dog? How the animal at the moment of death 


It is no violent hypothesis to suppose, that a 
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pretty good mimicry of all the mind’s operations 
may exist, notwithstanding the total loss of some 
organs. For instance, Causality, the main rea- 
soning power, being defunct, might not its closely 
related neighbor, Comparison, keep up a thread of 
ratiocination, although feebly? Might not the 
abstruser reasoning faculties go on after the whole 
perceptive group was gone. And if, as Gall seems 
to imagine, each organ, besides its own peculiar 
function, possesses its memory, its judgment—a 
semblance, in a word, of various powers of other 
organs, who knows but that by this means, a lim- 
ited number of organs may be enabled to counter- 
feit the workings of the lost ones; well enough, at 
least, to escape detection in such imperfect obser- 
vations as are made upon diseased, or tortured sub- 
jects, whether brutes or men? Nor, in case of 
such loss, is it any violation of analogy to conjec- 
ture, that Nature makes an extraordinary effort to 
supply the deficiency out of the resources of the 
remaining faculties. She can work wonders when 
put to her shifts. 

Had we room, we would undertake to exhibit, 
more in detail, the extremely unreliable character 
of all possible inferences against the existence of 
separate faculties in the mind, drawn from these 
experiments upon the brain. 

Let this one view suffice: if correct, it settles 
the whole matter. Our author's reasoning is sim- 
ply this—“ I extirpate one of Gall’s supposed or- 
gans—but the animal still possesses the faculty as- 
cribed to that organ—therefore, no peculiar faculty 
resides there.” Excellent logic, but there is an 
insurmountable difficulty in the premises. How 
can he ever know whether the whole of any organ 
is destroyed? Gall himself was unable to trace 
them down deeper than the surface. Slice away 
the outside, and much of the organ may remain, 
extending to the centre. Excavate for it to the 
centre, and the truth may be, that it has roots shoot- 
ing out every way, and inscrutably entangled with 
those of all the others; so that the extirpation of 
one, involves the simultaneous destruction of the 
whole. Do you ask us what grounds we have for 
conjecturing that the organs may be of these strange 
shapes and ramifications? We reply, none earthly ; 
we are imagining at random, but not more so than 
M. Flourens, when he assumes that he has remo- 
ved a certain organ. He pretends not to know 
whither, or how far it extends; he denies its ex- 
istence. The obvious conclusion from all this is, 
that there are as good reasons as any which can 
be urged to the contrary, for attributing the pres- 
ence of such faculties as continue perceptible in 
spite of mutilations of the brain, to the survival of 
an adequate portion of the organs on which they 
depend. 


One remark more closes this division of the sub- 


tem, different from Gall’s, and much more simple 
in practice. He maintains, that the entire mind 
gradually weakens as the volume of brain is di- 
minished ; this is the same as to say, that the en- 
tire mind would increase in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of brain, and he is therefore bound to 
admit the exact correspondence of the intellect 
with the size of the head. As the cubic contents 
of a cranium could be guaged with a good deal of 
certainty, we should possess a very improved stand- 
ard for measuring intellectual capacity. 

We have now reviewed all the arguments in this 
neat duodecimo, which, if well-founded, would de- 
stroy the whole system of Phrenology. Another 
remains, but it does not involve the vitals of the 
science. Has the psychological speculation, or 
the experiment on the brain, (we do not say sha- 
ken)—have they touched Phrenology ? 

We are constrained to be brief with the topic, 
which we have reserved to the conclusion, for the 
sake of perspicuity; although it deserves a more 
respectful consideration than any of the foregoing. 
According to M. Flourens, the entire brain does 
not subserve the purposes of intellection; only the 
hemispheres. The cerebellum, the medulla ob- 
longata, the corpora quadrigemina, he appropriates 
respectively and solely to the functions of locomo- 
tion, of respiration, and of sight; because, as he 
says, when the first is destroyed, nothing but the 
animal’s locomotion is affected; when the second, 
its respiration ; when the last, its sight. That the 
animal suffers these three losses by reason of the 
injury of these three parts, we readily allow; but 
we stoutly resist his inference, that these are the 
only loss, 

Now these portions of the brain include some of 
Gall’s best established organs ; amativeness, philo- 
progenitiveness ; and if they prove to be non-intel- 
lectual, Phrenology loses of its ancient domain, 


“ A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out.” 


But the bare fact of the animal’s ceasing to breathe, 
see, and move, when a certain region of the brain is 
dissected away, neither proves, nor in the least de- 
gree tends to prove, that amativeness and philo- 
progenitiveness do not expire at the same time. 
Nor is it possible to ascertain whether these facul- 
ties survive the experiment or no, because a dying 
animal with sight, breath, and motion gone, is not 
a competent witness upon so nice a psychological 
question. The most, therefore, which may be said 
is, that the cerebellum, &c., appear to exercise 
other fanctions Jesides those ascribed to them by 
Gall. 

It behooves Gall, however, to réexamine the 
lower back of his head; to feel those bumps more 
carefully than ever; to ask himself, whether his 
ample boundary of amativeness and philoprogeni- 





ject. Professor Flourens, unintentionally no doubt, 
sanctions the establishment of a phrenological sys- 


tiveness may not include other organs, which he 
has overlooked? For aught we know, he will some 
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day, with much confusion of face, come forth, hav- 
ing the rear of his cerebellum mapped anew, and 
displaying some bran-new organs, while, alas, alas! 
those two big ones, which indicated immense affec- 
tion for Mrs. Gall and the children, are reduced to 
mere strips to make room for the intruders ! 

But let the worst come, let all this Netherlands 
of the brain be wrested completely from Gall ; yet 
will we not utterly forsake him. We would say 
to him, “hide thy diminished head” for a year 
andaday! Begin at the A BC of thy science, 
and con it all over again! We should still san- 
guinely expect his ultimate success, for the far 
greater proportion of the brain, the hemispheres, 
where even M. Flourens places the intellect, re- 
main to him untouched. He may discover a lodg- 
ment there for those “ lost Pleiades” of the cere- 
bellum, amativeness and philoprogenitiveness. 

And should this come to pass, Professor Flou- 
rens would run the risk of phrenological immor- 
tality, however much it might be against his inten- 
tions; even as Col. Robinson was covered with 


military glory by a headstrong cavalry horse, who}: 


rushed with him, despite his struggles to the con- 
trary, to the van of a brilliant and successful at- 
tack. The removed organs would probably be 
named the group of Flourens, in commemoration 
of the experiment which pointed the way to their 
discovery ; and it is curious to fancy what a pecu- 
liar figure Professor Flourens would cut, sitting in 
the Temple of Fame, beside Gall and Spurzheim, 
as one of the fathers of Phrenology, and yet scowl- 
ing at them as sour as vinegar, and protesting that 
the science was false! 


quered death: at the end of six thousand years of 
wasted labor, he has succeeded in laying the corner 
stone of the noblest of sciences,—the science of 
mind; his name will be more bruited in men’s 
mouths than Newton’s, because each man’s head 
is of more interest to him than all the host of 
heaven. Whether Gall has in fact established that 
single organ, is no part of our business to decide ; 
but, mark ye, if he has, posterity will make our 
tombs echo with roars of merriment, vented at the 
expense of us laughers. 


Kentucky. J. 8. 4. 





A BRIEF SKETCH 
OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
JOHN MASON GOOD, M. D. 


The lives and characters of great and good men 
have ever afforded subjects of the most pleasing 
as well as instructive contemplation. Indeed, it 
has been said, and perhaps with truth, that great 
benefit and interest might be derived from a correct 
delineation of the character of even the most ob- 
scure and unworthy individual. If this be true, it 
is hoped that it can not be entirely useless or unin- 
teresting to sketch, though imperfectly and inade- 
quately, the character of one whose fame has spread 
far and wide on both continents, and whose rich 
intellectual endowments, extensive erudition and 





Heartily has the nineteenth century shaken its 
sides at the expense of that queer Datchman, Fran- 
cois Joseph Gall, Bumpologist, Materialist, &c. ; as 
heartily as the savages of Nootka Sound did theirs, 
at sight of Captain Cook’s ships, so different from 
their own leathern canoes. We too have concur- 
red in the laugh, for there is something funny in 
the look of a skull scribbled o’er with craniologi- 
cal marks, and the children of each age are simple 
savages in regard tothe sciences discovered therein, 
and must be allowed to indulge their natural and 
innocent mirth, when they behold the outlandish 
and unheard of things—things of which the “ old- 
est inhabitant” knows nothing and has not seen the 
like—the strange things which some second-sighted 
genius, perhaps a century in advance of his time, 
lifts up all at once before theireyes. Whenanew 
science is revealed, the curtain of the future is 
raised, as it were; we see things meanless and 


grotesque to us, because they pertain to a stage of 


civilization, which we cannot yet comprehend ; 
therefore, we utter our barbarian cackle. 


But, mark ye, if that man Gall has located but 
one single organ aright, he has founded a science 
which old Father Time will surely complete for 


distinguished moral qualities, have rendered him the 
object of almost universal attention. Such an in- 
dividual, we may justly regard the late Dr. Mason 
Good, whose life and character we shall attempt 
briefly to delineate. 

Born of virtuous, intelligent and educated parents, 
who watched over, with the deepest interest, the 
mental and moral cultivation of their son, he be- 
gan, in his earliest youth, to exhibit those marks 
of genius and true greatness, which so preéminently 
distinguished him in after life. Even at the early 
age of twelve, his literary ardor and insatiate thirst 
for knowledge were so great, that his intense appli- 
cation materially injured his health, and it was 
with much difficulty, that his father could induce 
him to engage with his schoolmates in those youth- 
ful sports and exercises so essential to strength of 
body and mental elasticity. His mind continued to 
march on in rapid progress, and at the early age of 
fifteen, he had studied the Greek, Latin and French 
languages, also chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and classified all his various information in series 
of common-place books, formed after the plan 
adopted by the celebrated Locke. Such were the 


early and precocious manifestations of an intellect 





him ; his name, unmusical though it be, has con- 
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spring-time of life, became afterwards developed in 
the full-grown fruit. . 

In analysing the mental structure of this learned 
and distinguished individual, one of the first and 
most prominent qualities which presents itself, is 
his great and unwavering decision of character, one 
of the invariable and essential characteristics of a 
great mind, and without which, no individual can 
ever rise to any great height of distinction or use- 
fulness. Had Dr. Good not possessed this quality 
to a very great degree, the numerous difficulties 
and perplexities which attended him, particularly in 
the early part of his career, must have entirely 
overwhelmed him. Project after project defeated— 
poverty almost staring him in the face when he had 
an increasing family—the shafts of envy and malice 
darted at him by those whom his brilliant profes- 
sional merit eclipsed,—all these combined, were suf- 
ficent to prostrate the energies, and overwhelm, 
with despondency, men of more ordinary minds, but 
upon Dr. Good, they seemed to produce a directly 
opposite tendency. Instead of damping his ardor 
and energies, they only added fresh fuel to the flame, 
before enkindled in his breast—-lead him on to more 
active and extended literary research, induced 
him to write translations, philosophical essays and 
poems, and aroused every energy of a powerful 
and elastic intellect, and thus, by developing all his 
mental and moral resources, enabled him to sur- 
mount every difficulty—to remove every obstacle 
to his intellectual progress and professional success, 
and, attain to the loftiest distinction in the literary 
and scientific world. 

The versatility of Dr. Good’s genius presents 
another striking trait in his mental character. In 
this respect, he may be said to differ from most other 
distinguished men. Few individuals have, perhaps, 
ever attained to such a degree of proficiency in so 
many entirely distinct departments of knowledge. 
He was, at the same time, a celebrated poet, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, an excellent linguist, and a 
skilful physician. His friend and biographer, Dr. 
ne says, that “with the exception of the 
mathematical sciences, there was scarcely a region 
of human knowledge which he had not entered, 
and but few into which he had not made considera- 
ble advances, and wherever he found an entrance, 
there he maintained a permanent possession, for to 
the last he never forgot what he once knew. It 
would seem that his mental energy and activity 
were truly extraordinary. Employment was his 
element and his constant delight, and his maxim 
was, “ never suffer the energies of the mind to stag- 
nate.” When somewhat wearied, he was in the 
habit of passing to another study, and the transi- 


* Perhaps it would be well here to remark, that the facts 
stated in this outline of Dr. Good’s character are taken 
from his biography, by the distinguished writer and mathe- 


tion would remove the sense of fatigue, and restore 
the elasticity of the mind ; and thus was he enabled 
to make rapid advances simultaneously in five or 
six distinct intellectua] pursuits. A mind of such 
a character must possess, to a remarkable degree, 
the power of abstraction, certainly one of the most 
important of the mental faculties, and by the exer- 
cise of which, to a very remarkable degree, Dr. 
Good was enabled to draw off his attention from 
one pursuit, and direct it exclusively to another, 
and thus carry on so many different studies, at the 
same time, without any confusion or disorder. 

To these mental qualifications he added, in the lan- 
guage of his biographer, ‘‘ a prompt and most reten- 
tive memory, quiekness of perception, a lively im- 
agination, a discriminating judgment, an extraordi- 
nary faculty in the acquisition of knowledge and 
the power of making new and varied combinations, 
pleasing or elevating to the mind, or useful to man- 
kind.” 

Dr. Good devoted much of his time to the com- 
position of scientific and literary works, and these, 
of themselves bear abundant testimony to his rich 
and diversified intellectual endowments. It is said, 
that if all his writings were collected, they would 
amount to more than twenty octavo volumes closely 
printed, seventeen or eighteen of which are stand- 
ard works, most of which are written on deep and 
abstruse subjects, displaying an acquaintance with 
twelve different languages, and are drawn up ina 
correct, beautiful and interesting style, and adorned 
with the imagery of a vivid imagination. His 
Translation of Lucretius obtains such reputation 
ameng literary men, that if he had written nothiag 
else, the variety and elegance of the versification, 
its flowing and harmonious style, the deep philo- 
sophical research manifested, would have estab- 
lished his fame upon a sure and permanent basis. 

His Study of Medicine, in five volumes, dis- 
plays immense research and scientific knowledge ; 
and his Book of Nature, containing his lectures, 
delivered before the Surry Institution, in London, 
is regarded as one of the most interesting works of 
the age. The wide range of subjects which it 
embraces, philosophical, physiological, metaphysi- 
eal, literary and moral,—the great number of curious 
and interesting facts drawn from every part of the 
world and from every accessible source of informa- 
tion, and arranged in a judicious and philosophical 
manner, all exhibit, in a striking manner, the promi- 
nent features of Dr. Good’s intellectual character, 
and display the great extent and variety of his 
knowledge, and the versatility of his genius. 

But if extraordinary and almost unequalled at- 
tainments were the only remarkable and praise- 
worthy traits in the character of this eminent 
man—if while with a mind sofficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace within its grasp the wide cir- 
cle of human knowledge, he were deficient in those 
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guish man as a rational and moral being, we should 
deem him even unworthy of the humble pen which 
traces these few lines as a tribute to his memory. 
How base and worthless are the finest talents when 
associated with a vicious and depraved heart! In 
what estimation must we regard the characters of 
such men as Paine, Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
that host of infidels, whose powers of mind and 
literary attainments have been equalled by few, 
but whose hearts were as black as midnight, and 
utterly destitute of every principle of moral recti- 
tude. But, on the other hand, when high intellec- 
tual and moral attainments are united, it is then, 
and only then, that man stands forth in his noblest 
light, and reflects, in some degree, the image first 
enstamped upon him by his Divine Creator. It 
was the union of these qualities in the character of 
the subject of this sketch, that rendered him the 
object of love and admiration among the great and 
the good, and made him a model worthy of gene- 
ral imitation. Moral courage, temperance and so- 
briety, were conspicuous in every part of his life. 
In his intercourse with mankind, he uniformly 
manifested a benevolent and philanthropic disposi- 
tion. He was a warm and ardent friend, a kind 
and tender parent, and an agreeable and sociable 
companion. He did not possessthat proud, haugh- 
ty, dogmatical spirit and fretful pevishness which 
characterize too many men of genius; but his af- 
fectionate kindness ‘to all, his open, frank and 
cheerful disposition, rendered him beloved and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. One of his distin- 
guished friends made the following remarks of 
him: he says, that “ during his intimacy with 
him, he was always engaged in some intellectual 
or active employment for the benefit of humanity, 
without neglecting any of the hourly calls upon his 
friendship, his feeling and his country. I hardly 
believe there has existed the person, who, in stu- 
dies so severe, has maintained so kind a temper 
and so constant a good nature. I have visited 
him when laboriously occupied in mind, and suffer- 
ing in body. I have been with him when his tem- 
per has been exercised by ill-treatment, but I have 
never witnessed in him any other frame of mind, 
than that of benevolent cheerfulness and Christian 
composure. I shall carry the remembrance of him 
to my grave, as one in whose society some of my 
happiest hours have been passed, and whose exam- 
ple and conversation have afforded me many les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue.” 

Having thus briefly noticed the intellectual and 
moral traits of Dr. Good’s character, we would re- 
mark, in conclusion, that his crowning excellence 
was his deep, fervent, and consistent piety. Al- 
though the religious impressions made upon his 
mind in youth by a pious father, were, in some 
measure, obliterated at one period of bis life, when 
he was immersed in business and perplexities, and 
drawn off into the principles of materialism by 





some of his learned medical friends, yet it is pleas- 
ing to learn, that when in the full maturity of his 

intellectual strength, and after the most mature and 

deliberate consideration, he rejected the false prin- 

ciples he had imbibed, and became a sincere and 

devoted disciple of Christ. The Bible, which he 

had always constantly read and admired as a literary 

production, and as conveying excellent lessons of 
morality, he now regarded as the only true fountain 

of happiness and wisdom, from which an immor- 

tal spirit could drink and never thirst. This Book 

became his daily and constant companion. He 

read it, meditated on it, and wrote able transla- 

tions of many parts of it. He was now governed 

by higher and nobler motives in all his actions than 

at anearlier period of his life. He saw the vanity 
of human learning, and felt, as every man must 
sooner or later feel, that if learning and knowledge 
could be increased beyond any conceivable extent, 
and every honor acquired which the highest ambi- 
tion could desire, there would still be something 
wanting to produce happiness, there would still be 
“an aching void the world can never fill,” and 
under the influence of this great truth, this learned 
man deeply felt the vanity of all human learning 
and attainment, and lifted his eyes to the Source 
of all Happiness, and thus obtained that peace and 
satisfaction, which all his fame and honors of them- 
selves could never have secured. In the latter 
part of his life, his great and constant object was 
to fulfil the great end of his being, by ameliorating, 
as far as possible, the condition of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and diffusing the influence of religion 
throughout the society in which he mingled. He 
was a warm and devoted friend to the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, and advocated them with his 
pen and his voice in public meetings. He em- 
braced every opportunity of doing good, and made 
his profession, and all his literary and scientific 
attainments, subservient to the causes of humanity 
and piety. Such was his deep feeling and great 
anxiety for the welfare of his patients, that he 
never administered a medicine without supplicating 
the guidance of an overruling hand to save him 
from error ; and often, when all human efforts could 
avail nothing, he directed the unhappy sufferer to 
a higher and more certain source of consolation. 

His heart and his purse were ever ready to pro- 
mote all charitable objects, and he always rendered 
his professional skill gratuitously to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor and destitute. 

Having thus spent a life of the most exemplary 
virtue and consistent piety, a life ‘devoted to the 
best interests of mankind, and the service of his 
Creator, we could not but anticipate a peaceful and 
happy termination of his earthly existence. He 
accordingly died, with a mind serene and composed, 
and bright with the hope of a blissful immortality. 

We have thus briefly and very inadequately de- 
lineated the intellectual, moral and religious char- 
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acter of one whose life and actions may afford a 
model worthy of the imitation of all those who aim 
at a high standard of mental and moral worth, and 
whose scientific, literary and religious productions, 
will exert a happy and useful influence wherever 
they are read and known. ‘The believer in chris- 
tianity delights to reflect that the name of this dis- 
tinguished individual may be enrolled with those 
of Newton, Bacon and Locke—all contributing to 
break down the holds of infidelity, and standing 
forth as brilliant examples, that true greatness of 
mind and superior intellectual attainments are con- 
sistent with deep and fervent piety—that philoso- 
phy is only the handmaid of religion, and that the 
former never shines forth with such beauty and 
splendor as when connected with the latter. 

And physicians, especially those who believe in 
the truths of christianity, should rejoice that their 
profession has been honored by one whose name 
may be classed along with those of Boerhave, 
Haller and Rush, all of whom were devout and 
pious Christians, and tending to remove the un- 
founded imputation of infidelity so often cast upon 
the votaries of medicine ; and who, uniting extraor- 
dinary powers of intellect, and exalted literary and 
scientific acquirements, to high attainments in 
piety, devoted their time and talents to the good of 
mankind :—who “ went about doing good ;” and like 
the great Physician of Souls, while they wiped the 
cold sweat from the brow of the dying patient, neg- 
lected not to administer the cup of consolation to 
the departing spirit. 


W. J. T. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





THE SEA-SHELL. 


Sadly the murmur, stealing 
Through the dim windings of the mazy shell, 
Seemeth some ocean-mystery concealing 
Within its cell. 


And ever sadly breathing, 
As with the tone of far-off waves at play, 
That dreamy murmur through the sea-shell wreath- 
ing, 
Ne’er dies away. 


It is no faint replying 
Of far-off melodies of wind and wave, 
No echo of the ocean billow, sighing 
Through gem-lit cave. 


It is no dim retaining 
Of sounds that through the dim sea-caverns 
swell ; 





But some lone ocean-spirit’s sad complaining 
Within that cell. 


**Where are the waters flowing?” 
Thus breathes that ever-wailing spirit-tone ; 
‘““Where are the bright gems in their beauty 
glowing, 
In cavern lone? 


“T languish for the ocean— 
I pine to view the billow’s heaving crest— 
I miss the music of its dream-like motion, 
That lulled to rest. 


“ Where are the bright waves playing? 
Where sleeps the cavern’s still and gem-lit 
gloom ¢ 
For there, I know sweet tones, yet sad, are stray- 
ing, 
That call me home !” 
In vain thy'plaintive sighing, 
Lone ocean-sprite, thy home is far away ! 


No ocean-music giveth sweet replying, 
Unto thy lay. 


Far off the waves are gleaming— 
Thy sisters deck with pearls their tresses fair, 
And gem-light through the ocean-caves is stream- 
ing :— 
Thou art not there! 


How like art thou, sad spirit, 

To many a one, the lone ones of the earth !— 
Who in the beauty of their souls inherit 

A purer birth. 


They, who, forever yearning, 
Pine for the glory of their far-off home ; 
Unto its half-veiled beauty sadly turning, 
From earthly gloom. 


Whose tones, forever swelling, 
Pour forth the melody of burning thought ; 
From the sweet music of that far-off dwelling, 
An echo caught! 


Like thine the restless sighing— 
Like thine the melody their spirits own ; 
No kindred music to their own replying, 
No answering tone ! 


They dream—they dream forever ! 
They live in visions beautiful and vain ; 
And vain the spirits passionate endeavor 
To break their chain. 


Yet thou, lone child of ocean, 
May’st never more behold thy ocean-foam ; 
While they shall rest from each wild sad emotion, 
And find their home ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF SCOTLAND. 


A HISTORIC SKETCH. 


CHAPTER V. 


« Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear! 

They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth ; 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another’s side: 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride !” 
Hemans. 


James did not withhold his consent to the mar- 
riage of the young adventurer with his lovely cou- 
sin ; on the contrary, it was entirely in accordance 
with his own views, as he thought so close an alli- 
ance with one whom he looked upon as the future 
Sovereign of England, the omen and bond of great 
advantages to Scotland. But it was to be sup- 
posed, that this sanction of the adventurer’s claim 
would arouse King Henry to great resentment, 
particularly as the lady was his own kinsman. It 
was, therefore, determined that the ceremony 
should be hastened, and that the invading army 
should then immediately march southward. 

What was formerly the Chapel in Stirling Castle, 
is now used as a barracks for soldiers. Some years 
since, many of its finely carved Gothic ornaments 
were stripped fromm its walls by the hand of time ; 
but its noble proportions still hear testimony to the 
architectural taste of James III., by whom it was 
added to the palace, and decorated with costly mag- 
nificence. The music which swelled through its 
“Jong drawn aisles and fretted vault” was peculi- 
arly delightful; for the unfortunate King, amid all 
the distractions of his kingdom, could solace him- 
self in its delightful strains. 

Let us look back some four hundred years ago, 
and see the picture, its interior presented, as the 
marriage took place. At the altar stood an aged 
prelate in his canonical robes ; before him knelt 
the White Rose of Scotland and the young adven- 
turer. The King and the bride’s father stood near 
as sponsors. Flora Cameron, her usually mirthful 
countenance softened into becoming gravity, was 
at Katherine’s side, to act as bridesmaid. The 
back ground of the picture was filled up with rich 
hangings, and before the crucifix tapers were burn- 
ing, which cast a bright light on the beautiful pair. 
In the foreground stood many an armed warrior 
and lady bright, while the group seemed to be 
framed in by the pillared arches of the Gothic 
architecture. 

Every one gazed with interest on the lovers as 


and when the nuptial benediction was pronounced, 
a groan burst from the bosom of the Earl of Hunt- 
ley. All his ambitious hopes were forgotten, and 
like a cloud over the sunshine, came the thought 
of what his daughter’s fate might be, should her 
husband fail in his enterprise. She had been to 
him ever the best of daughters; and now memory 
gave back, at one glance, her past life,—her child- 
ish caresses, and the consolation her opening intel- 
ligence and affection afforded him; and as she grew 
to womanhood, how she had soothed all his cares 
and vexations by her gentle temper and tenderness. 
Now, what would his life be without her? The 
depths of his heart were moved, and forgetful of 
all present save herself, he exclaimed, * God bless 
thee, oh my child!” 

She had just arisen the bride of the stranger ; but 
the groan and the tenderness expressed in her father’s 
blessing, thrilled through her frame, and awoke an 
echo in her own heart. In one instant she had thrown 
herself on her father’s breast, and wept in silence. 
The bride was forgotten in the daughter. Lie 
there, sweet Kate! Where, in the wide world, shall 
a daughter find so sure a haven as ona father’s 
breast? Thou knowest not now, how thou shalt 
hereafter yearn for that faithful resting-place. 

For some moments, all felt that this pouring 
forth of soul was too sacred to be interrupted ; even 
Plantagenet could not feel impatient at this tem- 
porary forgetfulness of himself; but such seasons 
of emotion can only be transient, and the Earl 
looked towards his son in law, and said, “ she is 
now yours, my lord. I give into your charge a 
precious treasure, oh guard it well !” 

“‘ As my life, and as I hope for heaven,” exclaim- 
ed the young man with fervor. And taking the 
hand which Huntley now placed within his, they 
stood to receive the congratulations of kinsfolk 
and friends. First came James, who, kissing the 
cheek of his lovely cousin, offered many compli- 
ments to the newly married pair. ; 

“What will our Scottish bowers be, sweet cou- 
sin Kate, now that the White Rose has been plack- 
ed from them. Methinks, too, that Scotland’s 
flower will need the breeze from the mountains, to 
bloom in its freshness, so you must sometimes leave 
your southern palaces, to visit our poor land of the 
heather.” 

“The White Rose of Scotland will now bloom 
in southern gardens as the rose of York. In merry 
England you shall see how it graces a royal 
home.” 

Flora and her frequent companion, young Mal- 
colm, followed the bride and bridegroom from the 
chapel. “ Beautiful Flora,” said he, “ can nothing 
move you? To-morrow we go, will you not give 
me one kind word at parting, or one hope of a 
welcome after the fighting be over t” 





the ceremony proceeded; but the whole being of 


one of the spectators seemed shaken with emotion ; 


Vou. XII—36 


“If you were to stay behind, perhaps I might 
bid you a sorrowful farewell ; but as I accompany 
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the Duchess of York, I shall be near, brave sir, 
to see whether your prowess in the field deserves 
a lady’s favor.” 

“* What !” exclaimed the delighted youth. ‘ Do 
you actually go? Will the lady Katherine leave 
Scotland before the Duke has gained the throne? 
Methinks she would be safer in her father’s castle. 
But why did you not tell me before, that we should 
not leave behind the brightest eyes in all Scot- 
land?” 

“‘T will answer your queries one at a time. I 
will actually go. My cousin will need a female 
friend asa consolation in her journey, and I did 
not tell you because you did not ask. As to Kate's 
remaining behind, when her husband goes on a 
perilous enterprise, of course, she as a good wife 
would choose to share his danger as well as his 
success.” 

“ You seem to have exalted notions of the char- 
acter of a wife, fair Flora. Would that you could 
be persuaded to assume it yourself.” 

* And so I shall, when one asks me who is wor- 
thy of such a sacrifice.” 

So saying, she tripped away, and taking the arm 
of her uncle Huntley, left the young man, half 
angry, though half hoping, that her words might be 
construed favorably for himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“The Duke of York, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then—marched back again.” 
Old Song. 


The royal banner of Scotland streamed from the 
battlements of Stirling. The city resounded with 
the shrill cry of the bag-pipes, and the tramp of 
armed men, while various pennons, showing the 
quarters of the different chieftains, who were to 
take part in the expedition, fluttered in the breeze, 
with the foreign ensigns of the adventurer’s fol- 
lowers. There was hurrying to and fro, and 
quick orders were given to form the warlike assem- 
blage into marching order. Many an eager face 
watched these preparations with anxiety, and bright 
tears glistened in the eyes of matron, or maid, as 
husband, lover, or brother, bade farewell. 

The order for the march is now given; the 
bag-pipes of the various clans call the men to their 
stations, and the army winds its way until they are 
far beyond the towers and town of Stirling. A 
small party. looking as gayly as if going only to 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase, ride on apart 
from the main body. This is composed of James 
and the so styled Duke of York, with the Earl of 
Huntley, and the young bride and Flora Cameron, 
who are mounted on spirited palfreys. A few of 
their attendants follow, and there are litters behind 
for the ladies, when they shall have become wearied 
with riding. ‘The whole party went on exultingly, 





as if they had only to display their banners to en- 
sure success. Many sturdy borderers joined them 
as they advanced, delighted once more to enjoy the 
pleasures of an inroad into England, which the 
pacific policy of James had heretofore opposed. 
As soon as they crossed the border, Warbec pub- 
lished a manifesto setting forth his claims, and 
calling upon the English people to join his standard 
and ‘‘expel the usurper, whose exactions,” as he 
said, “‘ had been so burdensome, and rendered him 
odious to the whole nation.” But instead of being 
welcomed, the invading army was looked upon with 
dread, and the peasantry fled in every direction. 
The Scottish borderers had so long addicted them- 
selves to the amusement of lifting their Southern 
neighbor’s flocks and herds, that they could not now 
be restrained from the most outrageous acts of dep- 
redation. The adventurer remonstrated with James 
on the conduct of his followers, and entreated him 
to “spare his poor subjects ;” but James, irritated 
by the unexpected resistance he met with, after 
such repeated assurances to the contrary, replied, 
that he “ doubted his care was only exercised for 
an enemy, and that he was anxious to preserve 
what would never be his own.” 

James considered it hopeless to press upon a 
people a king for whom they testified so little 
affection, (his promise was fulfilled in presenting 
him for their choice,) and hearing that Henry was 
preparing a large army to repel the invaders, he 
resolved to return to Scotland. After some tri- 
fling hostilities on either side, a treaty of peace 
was negotiated between the two monarchs. Hen- 
ry’s first demand was, that the adventurer should 
be delivered up to him. James replied, “that he 
was no judge of the young man’s pretensions, bat 
that, having received him as a suppliant and prom- 
ised him protection, he was determined not to be- 
tray a man who trusted to his good faith and gen- 
erosity.” Finding it difficult to come upon terms, 
a truce of only a few months was agreed on between 
them, and James finally being convinced that there 
could be no lasting peace with England, so long as 
the adventurer remained his guest, privately de- 
sired him to depart. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


¢ 


“ Put not your trust in Princes.” 


‘** Shades of evening close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 

Morn alas! will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle. 


“ Still my fancy can discover 

Sunny spots where friends may dwell, 
Darker shadows round us hover, 

Isle of Beauty, fare thee well !” 


It may be imagined, that Richard Plantagenet 
awaited with anxiety the progress of the treaty, 
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and that when James refused to deliver him to his 
enemy, extravagant hopes again took possession of 
his mind. Perhaps he might yet prevail on the 
Scottish monarch to attempt a second invasion in 
his favor. He hastened to the Earl of Huntley’s 
castle, to make Katherine a partaker in his joy, and 
she now gladly sympathized in his satisfaction. 
Even Nature seemed to smile, and the soft even- 
ing breeze tempted them to a ramble by the sea 
shore. Though the mist hung upon the mountains, 
the rolling waves came tinged with the setting sun. 
The influences of the hour brightened the future 
as they conversed of their prospects. Katherine’s 


heart was full ; she was so happy to have him near} 


her, and in a brighter mood too than she had seen 
him since their disastrous expedition. 

“Why,” said she, “ should we wish to change 
our home? If you were only content to be here, 
what more could we need for happiness. My fa- 
ther has no son but you, and loving you as one, our 
clan already looks upon you as such.” 

* But, Kate, I could not forever remain here in- 
active.” 

“You once said that my presence could give 
you happiness apart from every other considera- 
tion ?” 

“‘ Dear Kate,” replied he gayly, “ you talk like 
a very woman. ‘True, you are my life, my soul, 
but the crown I must have, if it were only to deck 
your fair brow.” 

“Oh,” replied she in the same tone, “I feel al- 
ready like a queen reigning in the hearts of these 
poor people around us; but think, dearest, how 
much bloodshed it may yet cost to obtain the crown, 
even though you have so good a right to it. I 
would not for worlds witness again what I saw in 
England : the screams of the women and children, 
and the groans of the wounded, yet linger on my 
ear, and sometimes I can almost fancy I again see 
the burning cottages and fields.” 

“There will be no more of this, dear Kate. 
The time must soon come, when the people, wea- 
ried with the exactions of the usurping Henry, will 
acknowledge my claims; then shall you be the 
most gracious queen in all Christendom, and J at 
last be seated in peace on my father’s throne.” 

When they returned to the castle, they were 
joined at the evening meal by Flora Cameron, 
whose home was now there. 

“Truly, fair cousins of York,” said she, “ the 
sun has left his last smile upon your faces, you 
look so provokingly happy. As for me, these sombre 
old walls have frowned me into a melancholy. 
What news have ycu brought from Stirling, Duke 
Richard ?” 

“ Nought, my lady Flora, but that a change has 
come over one who used to be the gayest gallant 
of the court. It is hinted that he intends to go to 
fight the Turks, or else turn monk.” 


“ Poor Malcolm,” said Flora; “he must be in des- 
pair at my absence. But listen—do you not hear 
the sound of hasty footsteps ?” 

A moment afterwards, ushered in by their Sen- 
eschal, the object of their conversation appeared 
at the doorway. Scarcely giving a hurried greet- 
ing to the ladies, and advancing rapidly towards 
Plantagenet, Malcolm Douglass placed in his hand 
a packet, saying, 

“ Pardon my haste, mylord. The king ordered 
me to deliver this with all speed into your own 
hands, praying that you will read it without delay, 
and in private.” 

Richard Plantagenet took the packet and left the 
apartment, but first turning to Flora, said, 

“T commend the messenger to your care, cou- 
sin Flora.” 

Though he jested, a dark foreboding had seized 
his mind, as he received the king’s missive. He 
would not open it until he had reached a lonely tur- 
ret, where was an apartment in which he used to 
receive his messengers from abroad. It was al- 
‘most isolated from the rest of the castle, and looked 
down upon frowning battlements. A dim taper 
was burning upon a small table covered with parch- 
ments, he drew it towards him and trimmed it. 
Still he hesitated to open the letter; but then he 
muttered, “ What can I dread,” and cut the silk 
which fastened it, and read its contents. With a 
start he arose, and paced the room with rapid strides, 
Again he threw himself into the seat, and shading 
his eyes with his hand, once more pored over the 
letter. 

A gentle touch resting on his shoulder, caused 
him to look up hastily. Katherine, alarmed at bis 
long absence from the hall, had followed him to 
discover its cause, and the subject of the despatches 
from the king, as his messenger discreetly professed 
entire ignorance of the object of his journey. As 
her husband looked up, she felt shocked at the hag- 
gard expression of his countenance, and earnestly 
entreated him to tell her the cause of his distress. 
‘“ Read this,” said he ; “ Scotland no longer affords 
an asylum to the wanderer,” and again he paced the 
floor. Katherine read the king’s letter, which 
begged him to depart instantly ; and laying it on 
the table, she approached her husband, and putting 
her arm within his, looked to him with unutterable 
tenderness. He laughed bitterly, and exclaimed, 

“Ts your farewell then socalm, Kate? Doyou 
not weep that we so soon must part? Or do you 
not understand that J must set out, I know not 
whither, instantly ?” 

“ Why do you talk of parting, my beloved,” said 
she; “can any thing partus nowt Wherever you 
go, there will I follow you.” 

He looked full in her face, to discover whether 
she was in earnest, then said, 





“ Katherine, do you consider what you say! 
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weigh it well: here you have wealth, station, home; 
go with me, and you may suffer hardships, of which 
you have never yet dreamed. We may be hunted 
and pursued, with no shelter for your head; your 
delicate feet may be swollen with hasty flight, and 
your cheeks wasted with hunger and tears. Can 
you go with me, thinking of all this ?” 

“ Richard, am I not your wifet How should I 
enjoy my wealth and station, when I thought that 
you were suffering all you have described ?” 

“ Alas,” said he, * it was a crown I offered you, 
and what evils have I brought upon your head in- 
stead, in making you the wife of an outcast.” 

“T'was not the hopes of any future glory, that 
made me yours, but the true love that burns bright- 
est in adversity ; and come what may, are you not 
ever my prince ?” 

The terms of James’ warning left but brief space 
for Plantagenet’s departure. He was informed, 
that simultaneously with his messenger, a vessel 
should arrive to convey him whither he would ; but 
where should he go? none of the foreign powers 
would now receive a fugitive, whom James no lon- 
ger ventured to support. In his perplexity, one 
prospect alone seemed open to him, and this was, 
to trust himself to the Irish, whose hospitality he 
had formerly tested. Having taken this resolution, 
he turned to his faithful companion, and said, ‘Small 
time remains for us here, dear Kate. Another 
day must not see us in the domains of your false 
king,” then turning to the table to prepare some des- 
patches far his friends, who were dispersed in various 
quarters, telling them where to join him, he left her 
to make ready for their hasty journey. Katherine 
withdrew to her own apartment, and hurriedly put 
together a few articles of apparel. She endeavored 
not to think how sad it was to leave her home, so 
that she might join her husband with calmness, 
that he should not perceive a trace of regret ming- 
ling with her devotion ; but the bitter thought 
would come, that she might never more see her 
dear father, and that she could not now even bid 
him farewell. He was still detained by the king 
at Stirling. But yet she never faltered in her res- 
olution, for she had pledged her faith for evil, as 
well as for good fortune. Whilst she was still bu- 
sied with her preparations, Flora entered : she was 
ignorant of the effect of Malcolm's arrival, and 
had had a long and sprightly conversation with him, 
so that she entered with a gay air, but was imme- 
diately struck with the derangement of Katherine’s 
apartment, and the expression of sad resolution on 
her cousin’s countenance. 

“Heavens! Kate, what is the matter? You 
are preparing for a journey, and yet you look so 
sad. Has our gracious king summoned us to court ? 
that would charm me.” 

“No, Flora,” said her cousin, ‘I do not go to 
court, but leave Scotland perhaps forever.” 





Flora replied, with a bewildered gaze, ‘“ What 
do you mean, Kate ?” 

“The king has ordered the departure of my 
husband.” 

* But,” said Flora, “ you cannot go, and my uncle 
nothere. Think of him, Kate.” 

“JT have thought of him, Flora,” and bursting 
into tears, she threw herself on her cousin’s neck, 
now awake to the idea of losing one who had ever 
been to her as a sister, and they mingled their tears 
together. 

“Oh, Flora!” said Katherine, “ be a daughter 
to him now.” 

Flora did not speak, but answered by a pressure 
of the hand, which Katherine felt to be an assent. 

It was midnight, and on the beach, where, but a 
few short hours before, Katherine and her husband 
had painted a bright future add enjoyed their pres- 
ent happiness, they again stood gazing on the sea. 
Its waves had then been tinged by the sunset’s 

low; now they rolled murky and sullen. The 
sky was dark with a coming storm. They could 
just discern the dim outline of the small vessel, 
which was to bear them away, and they heard the 
plash of the oar as the boat approached, which was 
to convey them to it. 

As he handed her into the boat, neither of them 
spoke; but who can express the thoughts that 
rushed through her mind as it pushed from the 
shore. Her life was now launched into the depths 
of uncertainty and sorrow. She bent down her 
head in grief, but even then, as her beloved placed 
himself beside her, and supported her trembling 
form, she felt no regret that she had left all for 
him. The sturdy strokes of the oars soon carried 
them to the side of the vessel. The rolling of 
distant thunder announced the approach of the 
storm. Amidst the hurrying of the sailors to and 
fro, the whistling of the wind through the cordage, 
and the gloom of the tempest, Katherine cast a 
long last look back to her childhood’s home, whose 
lights now shone in the distance. 

She then went below, and the vessel drove be- 
fore the storm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Manhood rears 
A haughty brow, and age has done with tears ; 
But youth bows down to misery in amaze 
At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh days. 
And thus it was with her.”—Hemans. 


We pass over the time of their sojourn in Ire- 
land ; but imagination may picture the hardships 
and trials endured, in a country then uncivilized, 
by one who, like the lady Katherine, had until then 
been nurtured with care, and accustomed to the 
elegancies and luxuries of a court. We take up 
our narrative at the time when the adventurer was 
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induced by the representations of some of his friends, 
once more to try the affections of the English peo- 
ple, and as it was in Cornwall that the spirit of re- 
bellion was most rife, there he determined to make 
his last effort. 

The fortress of St. Michael’s Mount, had either 
from the king’s neglect, or the treachery of the 
garrison, fallen into the hands of Plantagenet’s ad- 
herents. Thither, as a place of refuge, he con- 
veyed Katherine, that she might be in safety, whilst 
he should be engaged in the approaching campaign. 
And soon the day came in whicle they must part. 
Henceforth her lot must be amongst strangers. 


A number of the country people were collected 
at the village of Bodmin, and only awaited his 
presence to join his standard. Knowing that his 
departure was near, Katherine sat in her lonely 
chamber, musing sadly on the future. She knew 
that a large body of his confederates were ready 
to join him, and that he looked confidently for suc- 
cess; but yet her heart foreboded evil, as of late 
she had become acquainted with sorrow. Even 
should victory follow his footsteps, she knew not 
how Jong he might be absent, and she was alone in 
a strange land. Moreover, what perils might befal 
him, and she immured in this prison-like fortress, 
unable to attend him! Such reflections 4s these 
possessed her, when her husband entered to say 
farewell. How often did memory give back in 
after years his image as he then appeared! He 
was attired in a rich suit of armor, the gift of 
the Duchess of Burgundy. A crimson sash, which 
Katherine herself had wrought, supporting his 
sword, was wound round his waist. A helmet of 
burnished steel, sarmounted with the crest of York, 
the falcon and fetterlock, from which flowed a 
white plume, completed his equipment. Never 
had his noble figure, or his fine features showed to 
more advantage, for the hope of success animated 
his countenance, and gave elasticity to his step. 
He discovered traces of tears on her cheek, and as 
she gazed on him with passionate admiration, it 
was with eyes that were still full of moisture. 

“ No tears now, dearest,” said he, “ the day for 
which I have so long waited approaches, and 1 
shall soon return to lay the fitting offering of a 
crown at your feet. Damp not my hopes by any 
gloomy forebodings, Kate; see how my followers 
muster,” and he drew her to a window, from which 
a band of men might be seen. “Is not that a right 
stout company to begin my march with? You 
should rejoice that my designs are so near their 
fulfilment.” 


She endeavored to assume a more cheerful air, 
but unbidden tears gushed forth, and she said, 
“‘ How can I rejoice when you leave me for dan- 
ger, and perhaps for death!” She shuddered, as 
she pronounced the last word, and then, as if wish- 


be with you, Richard, I should not dread the future 
so much.” 

He was touched by her sorrow, and replied, 
gently stroking her fair hair, as she leaned against 
him, “* That could not be, dearest; the rude contest 
I am about to engage in, is not for such as you to 
witness; but we shall soon meet again, perhaps 
never more to part,” and then embracing her with 
fervor, he added, “ farewell, my own Kate,” and 
turned to depart; but ere he had reached the door- 


way, as if moved by an inward impulse, he re- 
turned, and as she threw herself on his bosom, 
weeping, said, “ Kate, when I first told my love, 
and wooed yours in return, you promised to love 
me, even though I should become an outcast and a 
wanderer: holy and faithfully bave you kept that 
vow. Do you remember that I also asked you if 
your heart could retain its fidelity, if men should 
give me a name of infamy, and brand me as an 
imposter, and you replied, ‘ the true heart knoweth 
not the world’s opinion?’ Should the worst come, 
forget not this, and think gently of me, whatever 


may befal.” He tore himself away—and thus they 


parted. ° ” 7 - “4 
Who that has any experience of life, knows not 
of the grief of parting with a beloved object? 
Even when the prospect of a speedy return might 
forbid the indulgence of grief, we sometimes feel 
a sad presentiment, the shadow of forthcoming woe, 
which warns us that the absence is sure, the meet- 
ing in the dim uncertainty of the future. It was 
with such feelings, that Katherine was now bowed 
down, and she sank upon a chair in hopeless sorrow. 


Who can paint the adventurer’s exultation, when, 
on arriving at Bodmin, he found 3,000 men assem- 
bled to meet him? What, though they were mostly 
a rabble rout, without much discipline or order ? 
Still they were Englishmen : his former partizans 
had been generally foreigners; and he hoped that 
their appearance argued further supplies of men, 
whom, he doubted not, he should soon form into a 
formidable army. Some of his emissaries had al- 
‘ready produced something like organization among 
the crowd ; and as he approached, his fine appear- 
ance striking them with admiration, for the first 
time the voices of Englishmen hailed him as Rich- 
ard IV.! Then indeed did he feel that the goal 
was nearly won; and future glories inflamed his 
imagination, as the continued shout rang upon his 
ear, “God save the King.” The town, as he en- 
tered, seemed to have turned out for a festival; 
garlands hung from the windows, and gay ribbons 
fluttered in the breeze. The women stood in the 
door-ways, dressed in their holyday garb, to wel- 
come him as their sovereign, and his progress 
seemed atriumph. He only stopped long enough 
to inspect his forces, as every thing had been pre- 
viously arranged to march to Exeter, which he be- 
lieved would open its gates to him as soon as he 





ing to change the thought, she added, ‘ If I could, 


should appear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Oh! sister! if thy heart be thus with voiceless grief 
oppresa’d, 

Where couldst thou pour it forth so well as on my faithful 
breast ?”— Hemans 


Turn we now to another scene, and other actors 
in our drama. The court of England was then 
held at the royal palace of Winchester. The 
queen, Elizabeth of York, seems to have been en- 
dowed with rare excellence. but the many trials 
of her early life, when, from a roval princess, the 
pride of her father’s court, she became, with her 
mother and sisters, a fugitive to the sanctuary ;— 
the cruel fate of her brothers, and her subsequent 
life of constraint at the court of Richard If. had 
produced in her demeanor a quiet melancholy, which 
her union with Henry did not counteract. Yet 
Henry VII., though generally cold and selfish, 
seems to have entertained a considerable affection 
for one who richly deserved a warmer heart; for, 
notwithstanding his jealousy of her superior title 
to the throne, and his unwillingness to acknowledge 
the crown as the dower of his bride, the old chron- 
iclers give us to understand, that there was an in- 
terchange of affection between them, not very com- 
mon in the lives of sovereigns. 

It is natural to believe, that in the present rebel- 
lion, many anxious thoughts would arise in the 
mind of Elizabeth, as to the identity of the adven- 
turer with the brother whom she had believed mur- 
dered ; this perhaps preyed on her mind, for at the 
time of which we write, she was suffering from 
unusual indisposition, and the change of residence 
was deemed advisable, to break the painful associ- 
ation connected with her abode in the tower, which 
had been alike the palace and the tomb of her house. 
The queen sat within her own apartment, and Cath- 
erine, Countess of Devonshire, endeavored by her 
gayety to steal away her sister’s anxious thoughts. 
They were engaged with their embroidery frames, 
doing that work which has given occupation to so 
many of their sex in different ages; and at some 
distance, within the recess of a window, were the 
young princes, partly concealed by the ample cur- 
tains which fell around them. Prince Arthur sat 
at a small table, intently conning over a highly il- 
luminated book, which had been sent to Henry 
from Dr. Faustus’ types. He had reached his 14th 
year, and his appearance was singularly interest- 
ing. With his pensive countenance and fragile 
form, he seemed little formed for the rough encoun- 
ter with the world, which in that age was the at- 
tendant of power; and death kindly removed him 
before he had entered on the cares of royalty. 
Prince Henry, four years younger, was now play- 
ing with a fine Irish wolf-dog. He was a hand- 
some boy, well grown and robust, offering a marked 
contrast with his brother’s more delicate formation. 
His bold and fearless countenance sparkled with 





good humor, but a quick flashing of the eye, when 
his dumb playmate, wearied by the child’s restless- 
ness, would refuse to obey him, might have indi- 
cated, to a careful observer, the slumbering pas- 
sions which were afterwards awakened so fatally 
for himself and thousands of his subjects. However, 
both of the children were now such as might excuse 
a reasonable degree of pride in a parent’s heart ; 
and the queen, from time to time, raised her eyes 
from the bright colors of her embroidery, and gazed 
on them with maternal satisfaction. Neither she 
nor the Countess had spoken for some time, but it 
was evident that serious thoughts impelled the lat- 
ter to unusual silence. At length she said, “ Our 
most dread sovereign and brother, has not deigned 
to shed on us the blessing of his most gracious 
company all this weary day, and yesterday he 
scarcely vouchsafed a word, even when he honored 
us with his presence, but knit his brows so severely, 
that even I was awed. Know you, sweet sister, 
the cause of his abstraction ? some weighty matter 
surely presses on his mind.” 

“No, in truth, Catherine dear, I do not; you 
well know that the king thinks all affairs of state 
above a woman’s comprehension, and therefore does 
not give me his confidence in such matters, though 
I have often wished he would disclose his anxie- 
ties to me, as I might at least give him my sym- 
pathy.” 

“If I were his wife, I would soon know the 
cause of those close councils he is continually hold- 
ing, and of his anxious and restless looks. My 
lord of Devon dare not look mysterious in my pres- 
ence, or all of his secrets are out ; for what right 
has a husband to conceal any thing of impor- 
tance from his wife? But listen, dear sister,” and 
glancing towards the children to see that they 
were still engaged, and did not hear her at the dis- 
tance at which they remained, she continued in a 
lower tone, “ you know I am not so scrupulous as 
you, and by talking with Maud, my tire-woman, 
while she is adorning my person, have means of 
information you would scorn touse. Yesterday a 
messenger arrived from Exeter, in haste, to inform 
the king that the restless traitor, (so my lord of 
Devon calls him,) Perkin Warbec, had appeared 
before the town with a large force, as if by magic, 
and summoned it to surrender. The citizens crave 
speedy succor from the king, and the Earl of De- 
vonshire is commissioned to raise forces to march 
against him immediately. He went off in haste 
this morning, not stopping a moment after being 
closetted with the king.” 

The queen, who had looked at her with a trou- 
bled countenance whilst she spoke, clasped her 
hands and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sister, what troublous 
times have we fallen upon!” and her eye turned 
with anxiety towards her children, as if she appre- 
hended danger for them. 

The Countess seeing this, replied, “Oh I am 
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sure there can be no cause of alarm for us here, 
and I doubt not the imposter will soon be defeated ; 
for by this time the nation must be wearied with 
his pretensions. Right gladly shall I see him se- 
cured, for you remember how strictly Cicely, Anne, 
and I, were guarded at Havering Bower, because 
the king chose to imagine we had some communi- 
cation with this Perkin Warbec? I am not cer- 
tain that his highness does not still suspect us 
of having had treasonable correspondence with 
Aunt Margaret of Burgundy on his score. "Tis 
not surprising, therefore, that I should feel some 
malice against him for the durance in which we 
were held in that melancholy abode.” 

** Oh!” said the queen, ‘ would that I were as- 
sured, whether he were an imposter or not! If he 
be indeed our brother, what misfortunes have I 
not been the innocent cause of bringing upon him. 
Oh, Richard, could I but know you had been spared, 
how gladly would I resign my portion of this great- 
ness, which has in truth been but small joy to me. 
But yet, if this should indeed prove.to be Richard, 
how would my heart be torn by the conflicting 
claims of a dearly loved and Jong lamented brother 
on the one hand, and husband and children on the 
other. How sad is my fate, to be tormented with 
these cruel doubts !” 

The Countess, astonished at her sister’s ebulli- 
tion of feeling, for she usually appeared so calm, 
though serious, replied, “‘ Dear sister, why do you 
suffer such thoughts to rest upon your mind? Be 
assured, that if one of our brothers had escaped, 
we should long since have known it. Richard 
would have presented such proofs to his sisters, as 
must have been undoubted, had his life been spared.” 

“ But why,” replied Elizabeth, “should our Aunt 
Margaret have showed so much interest in him, if 
he were not her nephew! She could not be mis- 
taken in his person.” 

“ Hostility to Lancaster iscause enough. With 
your gentle temper, you can know nothing of that 
feeling, but I can understand something of its 
strength, and how it would affect so haughty a 
spirit as that of the Duchess of Burgundy.” 

Elizabeth resumed, “I have seen those who 
told me of his great resemblance to our father. 
The unfortunate Lord Stanley spoke of his bright 
blue eye and fair complexion, with his fine fea- 
tures, and soft brown hair; these are not the char- 
acteristics of a Jew; and in every trait, he said, 
might be seen the lofty race of Plantagenet. You 
were too young to remembember how these were 
all conspicuous in Richard; but I fancy I can see 
him now, as he looked on that woful day, that he 
was carried from us to the Tower. How like my 
father he then looked; not as he was in the latter 
years of his life, when sore pressed upon with 
bodily infirmities and anxieties, but in his best days, 
before he had to regret the fate of his once friend, 





blood done inhisname. If you consider the events 
of my youth, which no subsequent misfortunes, or 
prosperity, have sufficed to blot from my memory, 
can you wonder that my heart should be torn with 
painful misgivings? And more painful have they 
been, that hitherto I have buried them in my own 
bosom. As jealous as you know the king to be of 
his title, I dare not breathe to him the dreadful 
thought, that I may have been my brother’s sup- 
planter, with which I am continually harassed.” 

Before the Countess could reply, an arm drew 
back the tapestry from a door-way, near which 
they sat, and a few steps brought before the sisters 
no less a personage than the king himself. His 
demeanor was cool, but a twinkle of satisfaction 
lighted up his hard eye, and a satirical smile played 
upon his lip, as he observed the dismay his un- 
looked for appearance occasioned. He enjoyed it 
for some seconds, then in a low, but stern tone, 
addressed himself to the queen: “Odds life, madam, 
have I a traitor in my own house, that you should 
advocate the pretensions of that arch impostor; 
and so, the king is jealous of his title too! Must 
he be always giving thanks to a daughter of the 
house of York, that she consented to place the 
crown matrimonial upon the head of poor Harry 
of Richmond? Most gracious queen, and you, 
Countess of Devon, know, that some right was 
picked up on the field of Bosworth, and the crown, 
that the same day hung upon a thorn bush,* was 
the prize of the conquerer. That crown, more- 
over, was the same that the bloody Warwick stole 
from my sainted uncle, the holy Henry, and placed 
upon your father’s head, and it is doubly my right, 
being the descendant of the ancient kings of Bri- 
tain. In sooth, | marvel that you should name, in 
such gentle mood, the traitor, who, be he what he 
may, seeks to supplant in these realms the race of 
Arthur and Glendower, which ancient prophecies 
foretell, shall long reign in this isle.” Then look- 
ing with parental pride toward his sons, he con- 
tinued, “ and let me tell you, madam, methinks you 
are wondrously insensible to the honor of being 
mother to the heirs of Arthur Pendragon, that 
you should complain of your fortunes.” 

The queen had had time to recover her self-pos- 
session, during this long harangue, and she now 
looked up meekly, but firmly. Her eye too glanced 
towards her sons with affection, and she replied, 
“You mistake me, my lord; what mother could 
he insensible to the happiness of having such chil- 
dren, whatever their descent. Far would it be 
from me to wrong their title, or yours, as the cho- 
sen of England; but can you not pity me for the 
painful suggestions, which this young man’s story 
forces upon my mind ?” 

Henry was somewhat appeased by her answer, 


* It is said that Richard 1II. earried the crown with him 





the proud Warwick, or to repent of after deeds of 


from London, and that a peasant boy found it hanging on a 
thorn bush, and carried it to Henry after the battle. 
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as it soothed his pride: moreover, an appeal to 
one’s pity is always flattering, as it supposes, for 
the time at least, superivrity in the person to whom 
such an appeal is made, and he replied, “ If that be 
all, sweet mistress, you need be no longer sorrowful, 
for I can give you abundant proof, that he is no other 
than the son of the Jew Warbec; but knowing 
your uncle Dickon, I wonder that you should have, 
for a moment, supposed that he would leave his 
work half done.” ‘Then turning abruptly to the 
Countess, who had been fain to take refuge behind 
her embroidery frame during this matrimonial dia- 
logue, said, * But how is it that you should be in- 
formed of our affairst Does the Earl of Devon- 
shire, whom I have counted as so discreet, reveal at 
home, what he hears at the council-board ? That 
were indeed unworthy a noble gentleman ; besides, 
what concern can women folk have in such grave 
matters ?” 

“Methinks you wrong our understanding, my 
liege,” she replied, “but wo is me that my lord 
should not avail himself of such good counsel as I 
could give him, touching your highnesses affairs, 
for he tells me nothing about them. I have other 
means of information; but will not your highness 
be pleased to tell us whether we shall have to take 
sanctuary from this young conquerer, for it hath 
been told me, that no less than 7,000 men are al- 
ready at his bidding.” She said this with an air 
of feigned terror, and Henry replied, 

“Fear nothing, mine honored sister, the poor 
fools who have joined his standard will soon desert 
him, but I thank him for coming in my way, as I 
shall be glad to see a gentleman of whom I have 
heard so much. They say the lady Katherine Gor- 
don, whom our wise cousin of Scotland has given 


him in marriage, is well worth seeing too, and a 


rare creature.” 

“ Alas, poor thing,” said the Queen. “Oh, my 
lord, I entreat you to deal gently with them, should 
they fall into your hands.” 

“ Why, look you, mistress, I am no man of blood, 
nor of the house of York, to kill without reason. 
I shall make the rebels’ purses bleed, but as for 
this poor boy, he has no money but what your pes- 
tilent aunt Margaret has provided him with.” 
Henry’s uncomplimentary mention of his qneen’s 
family was so frequent, that she had learned to bear 
it patiently, but the Countess of Devonshire had 
more than once felt her cheek glow, and her eye 
kindle at his words, but she too had learned pru- 
dence in the school of adversity, and suppressed 
her feelings. Both sisters, however, felt relief when 
the conversation was interrupted by the princes’ 
now coming forward to claim their father’s notice. 


CHAPTER X. 


Why need we dwell on the defeat of the adven- 





urer’s hopes. The inhabitants of Exeter, reject- 
ing his summons to surrender, sent to the king for 
succor, and he was obliged to withdraw his forces. 
Henry now determined forever to quell the spirit 
which so long had disturbed his reign, called upon 
all the flower of the nobility and yeomanry to join 
the royal standard. They readily presented them- 
selves, also eager to terminate a rebellion which 
had already furnished an excuse for repeated taxa- 
tions and heavy fines; and they soon marched to 
meet the rebels, with all the pride and pomp of a 
well organized army. 

Richard Plantagenet had by this time become 
aware that his forces had joined him, not from love 
to his cause, but from disgust at Henry’s sway, and 
he now feared, that when the fear of their sove- 
reign’s power should prevail over their present dis- 
satisfaction they might no longer be trusted, for 
insubordination had already shown itself among 
them. ‘The two armies had approached within a 
few miles of each other, and an action might be ex- 
pected on the following day. When night had 
fallen, Plantagenet, with a plain grey cloak thrown 
around him, by way of disguise, walked through 
the camp to observe the dispositions which were 
made for the next day’s engagement; but he saw 
only disorder and confusion, and heard on all sides 
murmurs and complaints against himself. He dis- 
covered a stranger skulking near the tent of Skel- 
ton, one of his most trusted confederates. His 
suspicions being aroused, he followed him, and, con- 
¢ealing himself near, soon heard him in earnest 
conversation with several of those who were at the 
head of his army. Gradually their voices became 
louder, and he discovered that they spoke of him- 
self. 

** Why,” said the stranger, “ do you hesitate, you 
sent for me to make your terms, and this is what I 
offer ?” 

* But,” said Skelton, “ will you not promise that 
his life shall be spared ?” 

“] make no promises for him, but offer safety 
and reward to yourselves, in the king’s name, as 
soon as he is delivered up, but remember, there 
must be no wavering; and it must be done at early 
dawn to-morrow, or your own lives are at stake. 
But will there be no rescue in his favor, and can 
you make sure of the men?” 

“ All are ready to do our bidding. There will 
be none to help him.” 

He tarried not to hear more, but hastened back 
to his tent to take counsel of his own heart, as 
to how he should preserve his safety. He knew 
that he must fly immediately, but whither, and 
how should he escape detection in the attempt. 
Quickly he removed his heavy armor, and put on 
a light coat of mail. Securing his money and 
jewels in a sash around his waist, he replaced the 
cloak, and enveloping his head in its folds, he went 
forth again a fugitive. He readily passed without 
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observation, for his former allies were deep in their 
carousal around the camp-fires, and the darkness of 
the night prevented his figure being observed be- 
yond their light. He reached the outposts in safety. 
Now he must speed onward, bat ere he could walk 
many miles, the day would dawn, and he might yet 
be captured. But fortune favored him, for he found 
that one of the troopers who had been sent to re- 
connoitre, was dismounted, and with the aid of the 
sentinel, equally trusty, was engaged in preparing 
a supper, furnished by a neighboring hen-roost, 
which had been the object of his attentions, instead 
of the enemy, while his horse was quietly sup- 
plying himself with a meal from a meadow close at 
hand. Plantagenet crept along the side of a hedge, 
which sheltered him until he passed the men, and 
was near the animal; then he sprang across the 
meadow, and, leaping on the horse, urged him to his 
utmost speed. The men started up, and made a 
feint at pursuit, but considering that it would be im- 
possible to overtake him, so well mounted as he now 
was, returned to solace themselves with their fat 
fowls, and he was soon beyond their reach. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“The arched cloisters, far and wide, 
Rang to the warrior’s clanking stride.” 
Walter Scott. 


The darkness of night shrouded the world, but 
through the wide portal of Taunton Cathedral 
gleamed alight, which came from the tapers burn- 
ing on the altar; an emblem, as it shone in the 
surrounding gloom, of that brighter light which re- 
ligion casts in a world of thick darkness and sin. 
Prostrate before a massive crucifix knelt the Abbot, 
confessing his sins and those of his people. The 
good man was absorbed in his devotions as he un- 
burdened himself before the great High Priest, and 
he scarcely heard a hasty step approaching, until 
a stranger, with a hurried mien, his hair thrown 
back, and cloak all dusty, and loosely hanging 
around him, pressed before him and laid his hand 
upon the altar. The Abbot started to his feet, and 
extended his arm as if to guard the sacred place 
from the desecration of an unhallowed touch, but 
the stranger retained his grasp, and exclaimed : 

“1 claim sanctuary, father. Hinder me not.” 

** Nay, my son,” said the Abbot, “‘ safety is offered 
to all who seek it here, but touch not the holy 
place, lest the curse of Uzzah, who reached forth 
his hand to the ark of the Lord, fall upon thee.” 

“ Before I let it go, promise me, father, that be 
he who he may, king or noble, who demands me, 
thou wilt not deliver me to mine enemy.” 

** My son, I ask not who are thy pursuers, neither 
do I seek to know who thou art, nor what is thine 
offence, but I promise thee that security which 


Even the monarch, upon his throne, dare not 
molest him who flies fur refuge here; therefore, 
my son, be at peace.” Not until then did the 
stranger remove his hand from the altar; then 
standing before the Abbot, his figure drawn up to its 
full height, he said, 

* Father, you do nut ask the name of the fugitive, 
but you see before you him whose life Henry of 
England now seeks, the heir of York, whom his 
enemies call Perkin Warbec; can you assure pro- 
tection even to him ?” 

‘My son, holy church knows neither prince nor 
traitor, but receives all who come within her sacred 
fold. But I see thou art wearied now, and hast 
need of rest and refreshment ; after thou hast taken 
both, I will hear thy confession, for doubtless thy 
soul would seek equal repose with thy body ;” so 
saying, the benevolent Abbot led him away through 
a private door to a secular portion of the building, 
and gave him in charge to a portly monk, with di- 
rections to provide for his necessities. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Henry was advised inthe council, after the sub- 
mission of the rebel army, to break sanctuary, and 
take Warbec prisoner, but the sagacious monarch 
judged that it would make him appear of too much 
consequence, were he to take such a step; for, 
though we may imagine the father of bloff king 
Harry, the despoiler of religious houses, would 
have had few scruples at doing so if expedient, yet 
public opinion, at that time, would have deemed 
that only the most urgent necessity could account 
for such a sacrilege. But Henry was no less de- 
termined to obtain possession of his adversary, and 
he resolved to entice him away from his place of 
safety, with promises of security. In this design 
he succeeded so well, that the young man, ina short 
time, wearied with the monotony of a monastic life, 
resolved to throw himself on Henry’s generosity, 
and in a short time, he found himself a guarded 


prisoner. 
* * * ” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranze voi ch’ entrate.” 
Dante. 


“ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
Cary’s Translation. 


“Nor does old age a wrinkle trace, 
More deeply than despair.” 
Walter Scott. 


Within a cell, in the prisoner’s portion of the 
tower, sat a man with head so bowed down upon 





these walls give to all who seek their protection. 
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his chest, that his features were scarcely discern- 
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ible. A lamp, suspended from the ceiling, threw 
a dim light upon that figure, and displayed its fine 
proportions, though its attitude was that of the 
deepest despair. 

The heavy bolt moved in the door, but though it 
was an unusual time for the visit of the jailer, (he 
had long ago brought the prisoner’s supper, which 
remained untasted on the rough table,) he heeded not 
who might enter. He seemed 2s one who had 
nothing to hope, and nothing more to fear. In- 
stead of the jailer, a slight female figure entered, 
shrouded in a black mantle. For a moment she 
paused and looked around, as if uncertain whether 
she was in the presence of the person she sought ; 
then after a moment's embarrassed gaze, at the 
occupant of the cell, she dropped the mantle from 
her face, and Katherine Gordon hastened towards 
her husband. How did the countenance, she then 
revealed, speak of sorrow and anxiety. The White 
Rose had been plucked from its parent bower, and 
cast by the winds of adversity amidst the thorns 
and briars of the world. But could it be, that that 
form so bowed down with anguish was his she had 
last seen so proud and noble. Though changed, 
she still saw in him her beloved, and hurrying to 
him she threw her arms around his neck ; but still 
he heeded her not. She would have thought that 
life was extinct, but that she felt the throbbings of 
his heart. In vain she called him by every endear- 
ing appellation that affection could suggest; and yet 
he answered not. 

“* Oh!” she cried at length, “ speak to me, my be- 
loved. I know all. Is your heart so broken that 
it has now no place for your own Kate? Richard 
Plantagenet, must your own wife call on you in vain? 
This is, indeed, misery.” 

“Do you,” replied a hollow voice, “ still call 
me Richard Plantagenet? Can you know what has 
passed, and not recoil from me ?” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed eagerly, apparently re- 
lieved that he was roused sufficiently to speak, “ I 
do know all that has passed. How you were treach- 
erously taken, and made to ride in the shameful pro- 
cession, and to read that false confession made out 
by the cruel Henry. The cries of the multitude, on 
that day, pierced my ears also. But could all this 
change my faith? No, Richard. I knew that you 
were in the hands of a powerful foe.” 

“Then,” said he, putting his arm around her as 
she still bent over him, ‘‘ you were more true to me 
than I was to myself. Oh that I had died before I 
consented to the tyrant’s requisitions; but Kate, I 
was sore pressed upon, and knew not what I did. 
He threatened death and ignominy, not the death 
of the soldier, for that I could have proudly borne, 
but that of the dog and the traitor. How often have 
I since been tempted to end that life which was so 
dearly purchased, for now I have no hope.” 

“Oh! say not so, there may yet be hope. I 
will speak to the queen, she is so good and kind, 





and we may yet find some retreat where we may 
live in peace.” 

“‘ Nay, she could do nothing ; but tell her, Kate, 
to be kind to you for the sake of her long lost 
brother. Hence I feel I shail never depart.” 

“ Then,” said she, “I will stay with you. When 
you spoke to me of adversity and the world’s scorn, 
though I thought we should never prove them, I said 
that nothing could change my love, and I spoke not 
falsely, nor not knowing my own heart. Here, if 
you stay, shall be my home.” 

“ Nay, this is no place for one like you. Ihave 
brought evil enough upon you already ; in this abode 
you must not remain. No, here the spirits of the 
dead, who people it, must alone be my companions. 
Again do I fancy that I see my sainted Edward who 
died and was buried within these walls. Oh! that I 
had died with him!” At this moment the door 
was thrown open, and the jailer entered. “ Come, 
mistress,” said he, ‘‘you have been here long 
enough; the warden will soon be around, and I 
shall pay for it if any one is found with the pris- 
oner.” . 

“Oh no let me stay with him,” and she clung 
closely to her husband. 

“Come, come,” said the man. “I promised you 
one hour, and you have been here two; if you stay 
longer, my head may soon be off.” The violence 
of her emotion was too great for her slight frame, 
and she slipped from her husband’s embrace in a 
swoon at his feet. 

“Tt is better sv,” he said, and the stern jailer 
even, moved at her grief, lifted her up as tenderly 
as though she had been his own child, and bore her 
away forever fromthe gaze of Richard Plantagenet. 

* * * * 

It is undeniable that the “heart may be broke, 
yet brokenly live on,” but who can tell the anguish 
that mingled in the heart of the faithful wife with 
the remembrance of him who was now buried within 
a living tomb; and if, whilst in attendance on the 
queen, she was obliged to appear at the galas of 
the court, her sufferings were not the less deep, be- 
cause these feelings were suppressed within her 
own bosom. 

As Margaret closed the manuscript, she looked 
towards her uncle, who had settled himself in his 
arm chair, with his feet extended towards the fire, 
and his eyes half closed. ‘ Dear_uncle,” said she, 
‘*] do believe you’ve been asleep for the last hour, 
and have not listened at all, though Mr. McLeod 
may be quite satisfied with aunt Alice’s attention, 
for I have once or twice seen her knitting needles 
stop, and her handkerchief stealthily applied to the 
corner of her eyes.” 

“It is a very sad story,” said the quiet personage 
alluded to. ‘ Poor lady Katherine! Did she never 
get back to her friends, Mr. McLeod ?” 

“J believe not, Madam, for Henry seems to have 
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retained her in a sort of honorable captivity, and 
she remained in attendance on the queen even after 
the death of her husband.” 

“ Margaret wronged my habit of attention, Mr. 
McLeod,” said the elderly gentleman, when there 
was a pause, “ for I did not lose a word of your 
story ; you have made out quite a clear case on your 
side of the question, but have you not taken some 
liberties with history, particularly in assuming as 
certain that which at most can be but doubtful, that 
your adventurer was the second son of Edward IV., 
and calling him, unhesitatingly, Richard Planta- 
genet ?” 

“* My dear sir, I can only say that I have pre- 
cedent, for any liberties I may have taken, in all 
the historical romances which have been written. 
In assuming that the adventurer was the person 
whom he professed to be, I could only call him 
Richard Plantagenet, for how could | give him the 
name of Perkin Warbec, and speak of his kins- 
people as Plantagenets ?” 

“ What,” said mistress Alice, “is it not a true 
story, Mr. McLeod ?” 

“ The circumstances are mostly so, Madam.” 

“You have not, however,” said the elderly gen- 
tleman, “ given al] the facts, Mr. McLeod, for you 
do not mention that his restless spirit, after two 
years, urged him to make another attempt, in which 
he nearly gained possession of the Tower, in conse- 
quence of which he suffered the fate from which 
Henry spared him at first.” 

“It seems to me,” said the young man, after a 
pause, “that in that restlessness may be discovered 
another proof of his identity with the prince, who 
felt himself so injured .” 

“You will not give him up, Mr. McLeod, but the 
clock strikes 12, so good night to you all.” 





LOVE. 


There is a love that softly throws 

Its shadow o’er the lover’s soul, 
That in the bosom mildly glows, 

And yields to reason’s wise control. 


There is a love that seeks to twine, 
A garland ‘round the spirit’s brow,— 
That kneels at passion’s sacred shrine, 
And breathes a prayer and makes a vow. 


There is a hopeless love that speaks, 

In burning sighs and gushing tears ; 
An anguish that the bosom breaks, 

And brooding woes and gloomy fears. 


There is a love whose fiery wing, 
Is clothed with desolating flame,— 

It scathes the breast and leaves no spring, 

The spirit's raging thirst to tame. 





There is a deep and holy love, 
To man below in mercy given, 
A ray of glory from above, 
A light that changes earth to heav’n. 


Patrick Court-House. 





THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Messace or THE Presipent or THE UNITED 
States To tHe Two Houses or Coneress, at 
the commencement of the first session of the 
twenty-ninth Congress. With the accompanying 
Documents. 8 vo. pp. 803. Ritchie & Heiss. 
Washington, 1845. 


Passing over pages of much interest, we propose 
to confine our review of the volume to that part of 
it which was written by a historian of the United 
States, whose love of truth and habit of carefully 
and impartially estimating testimony, must give 
weight to all he says in relation to the Navy of 
the United States. At a moment when many are 
apprehensive of war, and almost all are talking cn 
the subject, our attention is naturally called towards 
the Navy, on which our commerce and our Atlantic 
cities, and especially those in the South, must rely 
almost entirely for defence in event of war with 
England or Mexico. At such a time, perhaps, we 
turn with more than usual interest to the “ Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy,” in expectation of a 
statement of some wise suggestions for increasing 
the power and efficiency of our comparatively very 
small military marine; believing too, that on the 
accuracy of this report we might firmly and unhesi- 
tatingly rely, just as we would on any other chap- 
ter of history by the same hand, and be not misled. 

How far we were correct in our anticipations, an 
analysis of this valuable document willshow. Let 
us take up the subjects embraced, in the order in 
which they are mentioned by the Secretary. 

The employment and distribution of the Naval 
force, for the past year, are mentioned first. Com- 
modore Smith had command of the Mediterranean 
cruisers, the frigate Cumberland and sloop Ply- 
mouth ; he would have sent the latter to the Black 
Sea, had not the Ottoman Porte refused him per- 
mission : instead, the Plymouth was sent to Brazil, 
and the Commodore returned home in the Cumber- 
land, leaving the Mediterranean without any Amer- 
ican man-of-war whatever. This movement seems 
to have been directed by the Secretary, to prevent 
our ships fre m lying inactive at Port Mahon in 
winter. Next spring, it is stated, a part of the 
African squadron will visit the Mediterranean sea. 
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Would not the African squadron follow more closely 
in the track of the slave trade, by changing place 
with the Brazil squadron, instead of passing the 
straits of Gibraltar! Heretofore, the Brazil and 
Mediterranean squadrons exchanged places, to 
obviate being “inactive at Port Mahon during the 
winter,” so that the first suggestion of the Secre- 
tary lacks novelty to recommend it. 

“The African squadron was organized by Com- 
modore Perry, by whom good sanatary regulations 
were established.” These sanatary regulations 
originated, most probably, with the fleet Surgeon of 
that squadron. It would be interesting to know how 
many days the flag ship of the African squadron 
spent in sight of the African coast, how many at 
the islands of Madeira and Cape-de-Verd, so that 
we might more fairly estimate the value of these 
sanatary regulations, the chief of which consisted 
in preventing any person from landing from the 
vessels of the squadron, which were facetiously 
called, on thisaccount, Perry-ean pens. From the 
Secretary’s statement, it seems that we do not keep, 
and have not now, on the coast of Africa, the eighty 
guns stipulated for in the Ashburton»treaty. At 
present we have the Jamestown 20, Yorktown 20, 
the Marion 16, and Dolphin 10,—in all 66. The 
Cumberland 44, and Boxer 10, will take the place 
of the Jamestown and Yorktown, leaving on the 
coast sixty guns. Commodore Read, the last offi- 
cer east of “the Alleghanies, ever selected to com- 
mand a squadron,” relieves Commodore Skinner 
on the coast of Africa, and “‘ Commodore Rous- 
seau, the first officer west of the Alleghanies, ever 
selected to command a squadron, relieves Commo- 
dore Turner,” on the coast of Brazil. If we are 
not mistaken, James Armstrong, of Mississippi, once 
commanded a squadron, leaving Lawrence Rous- 
seau, of Louisiana, ‘he second Commodore west of 
the Alleghanies. But in what does it concern 
Congress, the people, or the President, that they 
should be gravely informed, whether the Commo- 
dore appointed to command our Naval forces on the 
coast of Brazil is the first or fiftieth man, born 
west or east of the Alleghanies, called to this im- 
portant station? It is presumed that Commodore 
Rousseau received his appointment in the order of 
succession, according to the custom of the Navy 
Department, without any regard to the locality of 
his birth in reference to the Alleghanies; if se- 
lected out of turn it would be certainly a very re- 
markable reason to offer for his selection, that he 
was born west of the Alleghanies! If being born 
west of those mountains constitutes in itself the 
qualification for commanding a squadron of Ameri- 
can ships, it is high time that the law should be so 
modified as to require all future appointments in the 
Navy, to be conferred on persons born west of the 
Alleghanies, for of the sixty-seven captains in the 
Navy only two claim that honor. The Secretary 
seems to forget that the officers of the Navy, no 





matter where they first saw the light, belong to the 
whole country. Perhaps, however, the gentleman 
regarded this as a historical fact worthy of record ; 
just as Commodore Perry officially reported, that 
on a fourth of July his ship was exactly on the 
equator, and on the meridian of Greenwich, another 
important historical fact, officially recorded. 
Commodore Parker, commanding the Brandy- 
wine, St. Louis and Perry, made a cruise in the 
East Indies, and brought back all these vessels. 
They have been replaced by the Columbus and 
Vincennes, under command of Commodore Biddle. 
The Savannah, Levant, Warren and Shark, con- 
stitute the squadron in the Pacific, under command 
of Commodore Sloat. These vessels are to be 
relieved by the Congress, Portsmouth and Cyane, 
under command of Commodore Stockton. The 
Secretary suggests that a mail route should be 
opened between Washington and the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, in about latitude 48° north, in order 
to overcome “ the difficulty of cummunicating with 
our ships in the Pacific.” This point is only about 
three thousand miles north of the usual cruising 
ground of our Pacific squadron; a shorter route 
both in time and distance, is by way of Panama. 


Commodore Conner, in command of the Home 
Squadron, has distinguished himself, and won the 
approbation of the Navy Department. 


During the summer, the Secretary visited the 
navy yards, and after having spent at least four 
hours at each one, pronounces them all to be in 
good order, and informs us that the dry dock build- 
ing at the navy yard in Brooklyn, “is advancing 
with efficiency and economy.” 

He recommends that no additions should be 
made to the buildings of the naval asylum at 
Philadelphia, but that those who apply for admis- 
sion after that building is filled up, should be placed 
in some salubrious spot near the ocean. What is 
to be done with the asylum building after all its in- 
mates are removed by death? Is not this recom- 
mendation an initiatory step for removing the naval 
asylum altogether? 


He has removed the naval school from the asy- 
lum to Fort Severn, near Annapolis, and has 
modified its organization to such an extent, that he 
will perhaps be regarded as the founder of the 
naval school, although Commodore Biddle is pro- 
bably entitled to the credit of its foundation at the 
asylum, as we find this gallant officer recommend- 
ing a school of midshipmen to be established there 
on the 11th July, 1839, in a letter to the Honora- 
ble Secretary of the Navy. Prior to the removal 
of the school to Annapolis, the salaries paid to 
teachers of midshipmen, amounted to $28,200 
annually, at least one-half of which sum will be 
hereafter saved to the country, and the midship- 
men will be better taught. 

The observatory at Washington is in a condition 
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which is satisfactory to the Department, and pro- 
mises to be very useful. 

Notwithstanding that an unusually large squad- 
ron was collected to watch Mexico during the an- 
nexation of Texas, the Secretary believes, by the 
exercise of rigid economy, the balance of appro- 
priations on hand “will be sufficient for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year.” But it may be gleaned 
from the report, that while the force was augmented 
in the Gulf of Mexico, it was decreased in a 
greater degree in the Mediterranean and on the 
coast of Africa. 

“The services” of the marine corps “ on ship- 
board are highly valued; its evil consists in its 
luxury of field officers, who have no duties to per- 
form proportionate to their pay and emoluments.” 
That is, majors, lieutenant-colonels and colonels, 
are field officers; consequently, a major, a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, or a colonel, is a military “ luxury !” 

“The marine corps is not a brigade; not even 
a regiment ;” and is, therefore, not entitled to field 
officers, or military luxuries. We find in the 
volume, (page 708,) that this corps, rank and file, 
numbers 1,285, which would be enough to form a 
full regiment in the army—but as they serve in 
small detachments on board ship, the Secretary 
infers, there is no necessity for officers in the 
marine corps of a higher grade than captain. 

“Of thirteen captains, but éwo are at sea; of 
forty lieutenants, about seven of each grade are at 
sea ;” that is, about fourteen. According to the 
Navy Register, published in the beginning of 
1845, of 13 captains, four were at sea; of 20 first 
lieutenants, 9 were at sea; and of 20 second lieu- 
tenants, 11 were at sea; that is, 20 out of 40. 
Which is to be relied on, the Navy Register, or the 
Secretary’s statement ? 

“ For the increase of the Navy, no estimates are 
presented.” On the contrary, the Secretary asks 
for $2,330,911 76 less this year, than was esti- 
mated last year for the support of the navy. As 
we are, in the opinion of some people, on the eve 
of war with England and Mexico, this speaks 
volumes in behalf of the rigid economy of the Sec- 
retary. Were it not forshis possibility of war, no 
doubt the estimates would have been reduced to 
about two millions of dollars. 

In the opinion of the Secretary, the cost of the 
Navy is disproportionately great to its magnitude, 
which chiefly arises from there being a larger 
number of captains and commanders on full pay 
than can be employed. As a partial remedy, the 
Secretary recommends that a number of them 
should be put on half-pay, according to merit. But 
the Secretary has entirely overlooked the source 
of improper expenditure on account of the Navy. 
It is not in the pay to officers; but in the large de- 
mands on the Navy appropriations for electioneer- 
ing purposes. Almost all persons who sell mate- 


cians, and by various ingenious contrivances and 
subterfuges, are permitted to receive a heavy ad- 
vance on market rates for all they furnish. This 
pecuniary advantage is paid for in votes at elections, 
or in promises of votes. A merchant could build, 
on his own account, a ship for a hundred thousand 
dollars, which would cost the Navy appropriation 
double the sum, because the politicians must be 
paid for their services. The present Secretary of 
the Navy understands all this subject perfectly, 
and needs no instruction. And before he resorts 
to a compulsory half-pay system, he should see 
what saving can be had by insisting upon all mate- 
rials and labor for the Navy being furnished at the 
same rates as they are to individual citizens. 
There would be economy to the government, 
with increased efficiency to the Navy from a proper 
half-pay system. For instance, the rate of half- 
pay should be apportioned according to grade, and 
the amount of service performed in the grade. 
Captains who have served afloat as captain for 
three years, provided they have served five years 


jas commander, ten years as lieutenant, and two 


years as midshipmen, or twenty years in all, 
should be permitted to retire on one-half their sea 
pay; those captains who have served less than 
fifteen years, should have half their leave-pay ; 
and those who have not served ten years at sea in 
all, should be put on a half-pay, equal to not more 
than one-fourth of their sea-pay. Two years duty 
on shore, should count as equal to one year’s duty 
at sea. But half-pay of no rate whatever should 
be allowed for less than five years sea-service. 

Mr. Bancroft proposes that promotions shall be 
made only by merit, without regard to date of com- 
mission, because the “‘ captains should be a body of 
chosen men.” “Indiscriminate promotion is in- 
justice to the country, and if persevered in, will 
prove fatal to the Navy.” 

There is one way of avoiding the evil com- 
plained of by Mr. Bancroft for the future. Let the 
appointments of midshipmen be limited to the 
smallest possible number, and let those appointed 
be subject to a six months probation, and if they 
do not come up to the highest standard of natural 
intelligence, robust health, and moral proclivity, 
then let them be dismissed without fear or favor. 
Want of proper physical health in those appointed, 
is a prolific source of evil; eight in ten of those 
who remain on shore do so on a plea of ill-health, 
and many of these entered the Navy because it was 
presumed a sea-life would invigorate feeble con- 
stitutions. 

By rigidly limiting the number of midshipmen 
for a few years, the grade of passed midshipman 
would be nearly extinguished, and the lieutenants 
in the navy, when promoted, would be from twenty 
to twenty-four years of age, instead of waiting the 
whole active period of life, from twenty to thirty, 
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midshipmen. No boy should be appointed a mid- 
shipman under thirteen, nor over sixteen years of 
age; and if he be qualified, he should be promoted 
at once to be a lieutenant after five years in the 
Navy, at least three of which should be spent at sea 
on foreign stations. The grade of passed mid- 
shipman ought to be passed through in one year at 
most, instead of five or six years as at present, for, 
from remaining so long subordinate and unaccus- 
tomed to self-reliance and responsibility, young 
men become unfitted to command—and are less 
efficient when made lieutenants. As it is, young 
men enter, say at sixteen ; become lieutenants at the 
age of twenty-six, or twenty-eight; remain lieu- 
tenants twenty years, and become commanders at 
from forty-six to forty-eight ; remain commanders 
ten years, and become captains at the age of from 
fifty-six to fifty-eight. A captain in the Navy was 
once refused the command of a frigate, because he 
was too young.—‘ Heavens,” said he, “ I am fifty- 
six years of age now; when will I be old enough 
to command a ship? I have slept on board sea- 
going ships now more than a quarter of a century; 
and if 1 am not fit to command now, I never will 
be.” 

Perhaps the period of life between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, is the most efficient in man’s exis- 
tence; and he ought to be called to be a commander 
and captain within this time. After fifty, most men 
begin to wane in activity and energy, and become 
inapt for feats of daring bravery. The quarter- 
deck is not the place for “the lean and slippered 
pantaloon;” there, man should be in the full vigor 
of all his powers. A man of fifty in the Navy is 
at least ten years older in constitution and intellect, 
than the same man would be, had he passed his life 
on shore. 

The excess of officers has arisen from excess in 
the number of midshipmen appointed ; and the evil 
was created by politicians, and not by the officers 
themselves. And if it be necessary to reduce the 
number in the higher grades, let commissions be 
bought up at a fair valuation by the government. 
A captain’s commission is worth to him at least 
$20,000, and ought to be purchased, either by a 
round sum, or by a life annuity, in shape of half- 
pay. He has a just claim, because he has devoted 
his life to a profession for which there is no private 
patronage. Individuals have no frigates or ships 
of war in which navy officers can seek 'employ- 
ment, if dismissed by the government. The gov- 
ernment alone requires navy officers, and it has 
educated and moulded them to its purposes, and 
has unfitted them for any other vocation. Under 
this view, it would be unjust to punish them for the 
evil created by politicians, over which the officers 
had no control. 

According tothe Navy Register, published in the 
commencement of 1845, the number of passed mid- 
shipmen was 147, and the number of midshipmen 





356, or an aggregate of 503. Of this number, in- 
cluding those at the naval school, 73 were unem- 
ployed, leaving in service 430. It is believed, that 
300 midshipmen and passed midshipmen would be 
an ample number to meet all the wants of the ser- 
vice, and allow enough for leave of absence, and 
for the naval school. If the number of midship- 
men and passed midshipmen were limited by law 
to 300, for the next five years, it is confidently be- 
lieved the Navy would be benefitted, and the coun- 
try would be better served, and at less pecuniary 
cost. At present, about twenty-five passed mid- 
shipmen are yearly promoted to be lieutenants, and 
about thirty-five midshipmen are annually passed. 
At this rate, at the end of six years, all the passed 
midshipmen will be lieutenants, and all the mid- 
shipmen will be passed. 

In the past year, nineteen midshipmen have been 
removed by death, dismission, or resignation, and 
by the same causes, seven passed midshipmen have 
been taken from the list. From these data it may 
be estimated that five per cent of those appointed 
do not become passed midshipmen, and five per 
cent of the passed midshipmen are never promoted. 

It would be sound policy, perhaps, to reduce the 
number of midshipmen and passed midshipmen at 
once to 350, by dismissing 150 of the last appointed, 
giving one year’s pay to each, and then direct that 
no individual shal] be appointed a midshipman, until 
the number of midshipmen and passed midshipmen 
shall not exceed three hundred. A reduction on 
this plan would cost not more than fifty thousand 
dollars, which will be very much less than by sim- 
ply keeping all on pay until they die or are promo- 
ted, and stopping all appointments until the proper 
number be reached. 

A reduction in the number of commissioned of- 
ficers, if required, should be made, not by stopping 
promotion entirely, but by placing on a retired list 
on a half-pay, all who are unable, or incapable, or 
unwilling to serve. Then limit the full pay list, or 
active list, to say 45 captains, 60 commanders, 250 
lieutenants, and so with other commissioned offi- 
cers. After the numbers were determined, when 
an officer retired voluntarily, or by compulsion from 
the active list, one from the grade below could be 
promoted, for officially, retirement should be re- 
garded as a death vacancy. 

A system of this kind would infuse life and vigor 
into every branch of the naval service, and stop 
the complaints of those who are hostile to it, and 
at the same time reduce the expense, which, after 
all,is the great sin. But those very politicians and 


patriots, who oppose the Navy so strenuously, are 
often the most urgent in seeking places in it for 
their relations, friends, or political adherents. The 
commission of purser has become a reward for po- 
litical service, and evils of great magnitude will 
grow up from this cause. No man should be ap- 
pointed a purser in the Navy, who has not served 
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at least two years at sea, in a ship-of-war belonging 
to the United States, as clerk to a purser, or com- 
mander, or captain. There should be no appoint- 
ment in the Navy attainable by partizan, or politi- 
cal services rendered by individuals. It has hap- 
pened, that editors of political newspapers, got up 
for an election campaign, have been rewarded with 
a purser’s commission in the Navy ; and after being 
commissioned, such pursers have exerted them- 
selves to bring a ship’s company to the poll after 
instructing the sailors what ticket to vote. 

But the Navy of the United States is not too 
large ; in proportion to our commerce, it is not suf- 
ficient for protection in event of emergency. It 
was wise in Mr. Badger, and the late Mr. Upshur, 
to recommend its increase. Had the policy of 
those gentlemen been followed out, we should not 
now be startled by the estimates presented from 
the Department to augment the Navy four fold in a 
day. 

CIVIS. 





THE ROSE. 


FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON. 


The bright rose of love desiring, 
We will mix with wine inspiring ; 
The red rose, with beauty glowing, 
’Round our temples now bestowing, 
We will drink with pulses bounding, 
And with laughter gaily sounding ! 
Rose, thou art the fairest flower, 
Blooming in the vernal bower! 
Rose, thou art the sweetest thing, 
Nurtured in the lap of spring ! 
Roses charm the gods above ; 

And the genial Power of love ;— 
Cytherea’s gentle boy,— 

Dancing with the graces coy, 
Rose-buds ever joys to wear, 

’Mid his softly curling hair! 

Then for me the chaplet twine, 

And at mirthful Bacchus’ shrine, 
Will I fondly strike my lyre, 
Waking notes of soft desire— 
Dancing neath the clustering shade, 
With my snowy-bosomed* maid, 
While around, in fragrance: breathing, 
Rosy crowns of bliss are wreathing ! 


B. T. C. 


THE HYACINTH. 


A FLOWER FROM THE 


“BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


(From the German of Flanke.) 


The smile of gratified vanity lent a double charm 
to the beautiful face of Mrs. Lakooska, the Colo- 
nel’s wife, as she stood before her mirror, arranging 
the pretty blonde head-dress, which her fond hus- 
band had brought her, the preceding evening, on 
his return from a short journey. With skilful fin- 
gers she divided from her fair forehead the silken 
mass of natural ringlets, whose dark gloss showed 
to advantage the delicate pattern of the silk lace, 
which formed its border ; then tied the rose-colored 
ribbon, in a tasteful bow, beneath her rounded 
chin. 

| “ What a lovely cap!” exclaimed her waiting- 
maid, Rose, as she clasped her hands deliglitedly 
together; “how is it, my lady, that every thing 
shows to such advantage on your head? Ah! your 
friends will envy you more than ever, and I shall 
have to cut the pattern so often, since you are al- 
ways so obliging. If it was only the pattern that 
was wanting, but alas! neither pattern nor mirror 
can improve an ugly face.” 

Rose’s mistress concealed the pleasure afforded 
her by this flattery, under an air of cold indifference, 
as she quietly remarked, “ After all, this cap is very 
ordinary ; and indeed, with my abundance of hair, 
I hardly require any ; but then it would never do to 
visit Aunt Wibrecht without, else the anxious old 
lady would predict toothache, headache, and who 
knows what not besides, and finish by prescribing 
a blister of Spanish flies and a warm velvet cap.” 

‘Shall I order the carriage now, my lady ?” asked 
the officious Rose. 

“ What are you thinking about?” rejoined the 
Colonel’s lady. “Don’t you remember that my 
husband has just retugned from a journey, and such 
is his fear of breaking down his horses, that he 
would rather, if possible, prescribe fur them a foot- 
bath and felt-shoes, than allow me to use them but 
for a short ride. I do believe that he loves his 
poneys better than his wife.” 

Rose thought to herself, that such rivals were 
easily tolerated ; then hurried away to summon the 
servant, who usually attended her mistress in her 
walks, but soon returned with the intelligence, that 
Hubert had been sent out by the Colonel on some 
errand. Throwing a mantle of rustling silk around 


* It will be seen, by the scholar, that Ba0uxé\7ov has been her om aaa the lady rather pettishly . ob- 
translated, “ snowy-bosomed,” an expression which appears | S°FVE@s that she must, then, go alone ; and, in a 
to harmonize with modern taste somewhat better than its | few minutes, she might be seen tripping along the 
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glances and observations directed towards her 
through the blinds of the neighboring houses, (for 
Mrs. Lakooska was rather a leader of ton in her 
little circle,) till presently, on raising her eyes, she 
was disturbed, in some apparently pleasant reverie, 
by the approach of Hubert, who stood suddenly 
before her, bearing a china flower-vase in his hand, 
and wearing a look of perplexity at this sudden 
encounter. 

“Where have you been, and to whom are you 
carrying that vase !” asked his surprised mistress, 
in tones of vexation, as her eye rested on the splen- 
did rose-colored hyacinth, which formed the most 
attractive feature of the vase, and emitted the rich- 
est perfume, as if to soften the lady’s angry mood. 

“The Colonel bid me carry it, with his respects, 
to Miss Flora Von Norbe, but there was no one at 
home,” replied the venerable domestic, with some 
hesitation, on observing the cloud that was gather- 
ing on his mistress’ face, as she read on the little 
tablet attached to the vase, “ Flora’s rose in bloom,” 
written in her husband’s hand. 

“Go on, it is all very right,” rejoined the lady 
with a peculiar sparkle in her eye, which seemed 
rather to mean, ‘it is all wrong.”—‘ Hubert,” ad- 
ded she, as if moved by some sudden impulse, 
“ tell my husband that you met me on the way, and 
that I asked, whence you came, and whither you 
were going: don’t forget, do you hear ?” 

“ Certainly, my lady, I understand,” replied the 
servant, with a bow, and a perplexed air, that rather 
said, ‘1 don’t understand, my lady.” 

Mrs. Lakooska hurriedly walked on, until she 
reached the house of her grand-aunt, the aged 
widow of the privy counsellor, Wibrecht, and fa- 
miliarly entering its quiet portals, she soon found 
the way to the matron’s morning parlor. 

“ Ah! is it you, Fanny,” exclaimed the old lady, 
‘as she rose from her cushioned arm-chair to wel- 
come her young relative, “‘ well! you are just in 
time for my late breakfast ;” but, as if indifferent 
to this kind greeting, the niece threw herself agi- 
tatedly on the sofa, while a flood of tears streamed 
through the slender fingers, that vainly sought to 
hide her convulsed features, 

“What has happened? Speak, my child!” ex- 
claimed the alarmed matron ; “ for heaven’s sake, 
tell me what ails you. Has your husband’s regi- 
ment been ordered away? Ah, Fanny! you should 
have reflected before marrying an officer, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of your best friends. Soldiers’ 
wives can never call their husbands their own.” 

Lakooska’s wife shook her head sorrowfully, as 
with a strong effort, repressing her sobs, she re- 
plied, ‘ No, dear aunt, nothing of that sort; bat 
alas! I am so miserable ;—my husband loves me 
no more ;+—I can no longer be mistaken ;—F'lora 
Von Norbe has stolen his affections from me ;” and 
again she sobbed convulsively. 

“Is that all?” said the good aunt, with a sigh 





that seemed to remove a weight of anxiety. ‘‘God 
forgive me! that were terrible indeed; but I only 
meant, Fanny, to express the relief I felt, on learn- 
ing that your grief proceeds, most probably, from 
idle suspicion. Whoever was once young, must 
have discovered that jealousy often mistakes a gnat 
for an elephant. But I am nervous from this sud- 
den alarm, and must take some breakfast at once,” 
so, ringing the bell as she spoke, the faithful house- 
keeper, Nixon, soon appeared, bearing a neat 
coffee-tray ; when, as wishing to excuse Fanny’s 
agitated appearance, as she sat with her face bu- 
ried in the cushions of the sofa, Mrs. Wibrecht 
compassionately said, ‘‘ Good Nixon, you see how 
our poor Fanny is suffering from one of her ner- 
vous headaches, cannot you get her some of your 
excellent raspberry vinegar ; and do pray close the 
hall door when you go out, so that she may be as 
quiet as possible.” 

Nixon’s countenance expressed the most affec- 
tionate solicitude, as she proposed several familiar 
remedies, for the Colonel’s young wife was as dear 
to her, as though she had been her own daughter ; 
and on returning with the nostrum, which the old 
lady had ordered, she lamented the noise made by 
the blacksmith, who lived opposite, and carefully 
closing the door after her, retired to her domestic 
employments. 

“ Now, my child,” said the old lady, as she took 
her seat at the breakfast table, “ first refresh your- 
self with this cup of coffee, and a bit of that fresh 
sponge cake, which Nixon always bakes so care- 
fully, because she knows it is your favorite.” 

There is an indescribable something in the man- 
ners of some persons, which exercises the most 
cheerful and soothing influence over hasty and ex- 
citable temperaments. Such was Mrs. Wibrecht’s 
over the irregulated feelings of her ardent niece, 
and it only required a visit to her peaceful abode, 
to dispel those evil passions, which, owing to a de- 
fective nurture and education, with excessive indul- 
gence in her early youth, had found a place in the 
otherwise lovely and generous spirit of the ardent 
Fanny, and to awaken, in their stead, the pangs of 
salutary repentance, and good resolutions. 

Encouraged by her soothing tones, the young 
wife soon dried her tears, and as she met the ma- 
tron’s friendly glance, she experienced a keen 
sense of shame, on recalliag the very slight cir- 
cumstance that had caused her so openly to declare 
her discontent with and suspicion of her own hus- 
band. The simple gift of a flower! sent as an 
expression of mere good will from a warm-hearted 
giver to a young girl, who was an enthusiastic 
lover of flowers. ‘To think that such an innocent 
deed should have aroused a suspicion of her hus- 
band’s fidelity, or been regarded as an act of de- 
ceit. It was too bad! and with those better feel- 


ings now fully awakened, which had been lulled to 
sleep by her idle self-conceit, with the open eyes of 
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her soul, Fanny now viewed her Colonel as he 
stood before her in the splendor of spotless integ- 
rity, till, melted to sudden repentance, her tears 
once more gushed forth, from a purer and nobler 
suurce. 

“Fanny, Fanny!” exclaimed the old lady, in 
sorrowing sympathy, “ why will you thus salt your 
coffee with tears, and swallow your sobs and heart- 
grief, instead of getting rid of them at once. 
Speak, dear child! and tell me what ails you. 
You mentioned the Von Norbes-—-what of them ? 
They appeared to me very agreeable and inoffen- 
sive people, when I met them on New-Year’s day, 
as guests at your house. Miss Von Norbe espe- 
cially pleased me much.” 

“ Dear aunt,” replied Faany, as she raised her 
soft eyes, through whose tears the smile now bright- 
ened, as the cloudy sky when irradiated by a sud- 
den sunburst, and seemed as if pleading forgive- 
ness for her foolish behavior, “ dear aunt, do not 
imagine that I have any thing very important to 
communicate. You well know that I am some- 
what hasty,—a little inclined to suspicion ;—very 
susceptible on the point of wishing to possess my 
husband’s undivided love. This weakest spot in 
my heart was once severely wounded, and as with 
a local disease, every new shock most affects the 
vulnerable part, so it is with me. Perhaps I have 
done my good husband injustice ; but judge of my 
mortification, when, on my way hither, I met our 
servant, Hubert, carrying a vase containing a rare 
hyacinth for Miss Von Norbe.” 

‘My child,” rejoined Mrs. Wibrecht, and the 
tone of her reproof was so gentle, that the hum- 
bled Fanny again felt her courage revive, ‘ youth 
is ever too precipitate in finding modes for torment- 
ing itself. You say, that jealousy is the weak 
point in your character, and that, consequently, 
your chief suffering proceeds from that source. If 
such be the case, slight not the evil, my child, 
since it may, in the end, become a consuming gan- 
grene, which will cause slew and painful death to 
the happiness of your married life. Until now, 
you have only used palliatives; but from my own 
experience, I advise you to submit at once to a cou- 
rageous operation, and thus produce an effectual 
cure. ‘Tell me how far back extends the Colonel’s 
acquaintance with these Von Norbes, and what 
circumstance has given you cause to suspect a rival 
in that pretty, modest-looking girl, Flora Von Norbe. 
Methinks I have a dreamy remembrance of having 
heard some story of them before. But first finish 
your coffee, before it is cold, and take another piece 
of cake. It is nice, is it not? Yes, whatever 
Nixon does for you must turn out well; for love is 
ever skilful, and therein lies the secret of all suc- 
cess.” 

A heavy sigh stole from Fanny’s lips, as she 
replied, ‘‘ You remember, aunt, with what devotion 
my Leopold regarded me at the time when my guar- 
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dian and relations thought it prudent to oppose our 
union. How he overcame every difficulty that 
stood in the way of his happiness, and how, at 
length, as a gay bridegroom, he forgot the whole 
world in my society.” 

Mrs. Wibrecht nodded acquiescingly, as with a soft 
smile, which betrayed her remembrance of these 
pleasant reminiscences, she replied, * Ah! that is 
always the way, my daughter, and even if it had 
been somewhat different, it should not have pro- 
duced in you wonder, or regret, since it belongs to 
the natural course of things.” 

“The ardor of my betrothed’s love,” continued 
the young wife, proceeding in her narrative, “ ex- 
ceeded all bounds; a blessed peace took possession 
of my bosom ; every wish was fully satisfied ; hope 
spread its enchanting halo over my whole wide 
future. It was my life’s most blissful period : alas! 
that it was doomed to be so brief;” and as the 
speaker paused, a tear of regret rolled down her 
flushed cheek, and softened yet more the tender 
heart of her fond relative. 

‘Before Leopold returned to his post for the 
autumn campaign, our engagement was openly de- 
clared, and when he bade me farewell for but a few 
weeks absence, he was as much overcome with 
sorrow, as though he expected never to see me 
again. Ah! that was hopeful sorrow to me; the 
love, that regarded me as his idol, can never be 
revived. 

“The most stormy weather accompanied the 
military manceuvres of that autumn, but Leopold, 
having always enjoyed the most uninterrupted 
health, was entirely careless of his own safety, and 
constantly exposed himself to the inclement sea- 
son. A violent cold was the consequence, which 
was, however, disregarded, until, on the day of the 
dismissal of the troops, he lay in high fever, at- 
tended with delirium. A pretty country seat in the 
neighborhood of the camp, and which was the resi- 
dence of the Von Norbe family, was generously 
offered as a suiting retreat for my suffering Leo- 
pold, and soon the unwearied solicitude and watch- 
ful kindness of the Von Norbes, so won on the 
Colonel’s heart, that the closest friendship and 
most familiar intercourse sprung up between them. 
Leopold’s illness was long and violent, and for 
awhile his recovery was despaired of, but at length 
a vigorous constitution gained the victory, and he 
was restored to life and me. 

“In the meanwhile, to while away the period of 
my lover’s absence, I accepted an invitation from 
my cousins, the Rembrocks, to accompany them 
on a short visit to Berlin, whither they were cailed 
on business. Unforeseen circumstances somewhat 
lengthened our stay, and although every thing was 
sought out that could afford me pleasure, yet how 
often did I repent the journey, that delayed, for a 





whole fortnight, the meeting with my betrothed. 
At length I reached home, when, instead of my 
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anxiously-waiting lover, I met with a letter, written 
in an unknown hand, which communicated, though 
in the gentlest manner, the fact of his extreme ill- 
ness and probable danger. ‘The shock almost de- 
stroyed my reason ; I anticipated the very worst; 
and with all the energy of an unbridled will, in- 
sisted on hastening immediately to my beloved 
Leopold. For the first time in my life, 1 met with 
a refusal ; for, in spite of tears and entreaties, my 
guardian judged it best, that I should remain at 
home, while he himself set off for the Von Norbe 
estate, promising to return speedily with the most 
faithful bulletin of Leopold’s condition.” 

“Yes! yes! now I remember all,” interrupted 
the affectionate listener ; * ah! that was asad time; 
we had trouble enough with you, Fanny. I really 
thought you would have died of grief and anxiety. 
But don’t let me interrupt you, dear.” 

““My guardian soon returned with the blessed 
news of Leopold’s convalescence, along with a few 
precious lines in his own hand-writing, which, al- 
though broken and tremulous, yet further reassured 
me of his rapid recovery. But now, must I ac- 
knowledge it, anxiety of another sort took the 
place of my recent fears; for my guardian, never 
weary in repeating the praises of Mrs. Von Norbe, 
and describing the beauty and innocence of her 
daughter Flora, detailed over and over their gene- 
rous friendship, and the gentle care and sisterly 
solicitude with which the latter had tended and 
amused Leopold during his hours of pain and de- 
bility ; how every want had been watched and an- 
ticipated; and what a debt of gratitude my be- 
trothed acknowledged towards this lovely family, 
and particularly to Flora, whom Leopold, ( as my 
guardian took care to inform me,) had pronounced 
an angel of goodness and gentleness. 

“These accounts mingled a bitter drop of secret 
bitterness in the joy which I experienced on my 
lover’s convalescence ; for the feelings of one, 
almost a bride, could not tolerate intimacies of this 
sort, and my heart grew sick with envy, as I re- 
called the many little attentions that may have won 
for others a share of that love, which I had cov- 
eted entirely for myself. 

“The long wished for day of my lover's return 
at length arrived, and I rode out to meet him at 
some miles from the city. Instead of seeing him 
pale, emaciated, and exhausted, I found him look- 
ing tolerably well, but with his disposition of mind 
seemingly entirely changed. His passionate de- 
votion towards myself seemed strangely diminish- 
ed, and the quiet, nay, almost serious affection, with 
which he welcomed and embraced me, did not meet 
the demands of my perhaps too exacting heart. 
I soon discovered that the seeming change was 
real, when I won his reproot, though couched in 
the most tender terms, for little weaknesses, which 
he had before allowed to pass unnoticed, or even 
at times seemed to encourage ; he made demands 





on my higher sense of duty, such as he had never 
ventured to make before, and often referred, in our 
confidential hours, to those days of sickness, which 
I yearned to have him forget. I loved, dear aunt, 
with the ardor of an impetuous temperament, and 
therefore it was, that I felt myself disappointed, 
impoverished, cheated out of my most precious 
rights ; yet, in spite of all, ] looked forward to one 
happy event, which I trusted would clear away 
every cloud of suspicion, for the day fixed for my 
marriage was now rapidly approaching, and the 
bans were to be published on the following Sab- 
bath. 

‘ne morning, as I sat in my little boudoir, I was 
surprised by the sudden entrance of Lakooska, 
holding in his hand an open letter, and pale and 
downcast, as though something most distressing 
had taken place ; while, without his usual greeting, 
he exclaimed anxiously, ‘ Only think, dear Fanny, 
what sad news this letter has brought me: a week 
since the pretty country-seat of Mrs. Von Norbe, 
in truth her only home, was set on fire through the 
ill-will of some vagrant beggar, and entirely con- 
sumed; and now, at this most inclement season, 
they are destitute of clothing, furniture, or even a 
comfortable roof to eover them ; while such is their 
delicacy of character, that I know they would 
shrink from accepting any aid, unless proffered by 
their most intimate friends. You are aware that 
I have laid by a considerable sum towards our first 
purchases in furnishing our future home; now, 
Fanny—it is a sore trial to me,—but if you are 
willing, might we not wait a little time longer, and 
lend them this money, in this their hour of pressing 
need? Such is my weight of gratitude towards 
them, that I yearn to release myself from a part 
at least, by coming forward to their assistance.’ 

“] trembled like anaspenleaf! ‘ Now,’ thought 
I, ‘Ll have indeed discovered the true state of Le- 
opold’s heart.’ 

“A hateful apathy seemed suddenly to oppress 
me, and to freeze to ice all the gushing love within 
my bosom, and almost unconsciously, I satirically 
replied, ‘ Why should we not set aside our mar- 
riage altogether? By so doing, you would feel 
completely at liberty to dispense your generous 
charities. Besides, I have reason to suspect, that 
the charming qualities of your friends have so won 
upon your heart, and claim so large a portion of 
your interest, that but a scanty fragment is left 
for the humble claims of your forgotten bride.’ 

* For a moment, Lakooska stood erect before me 
pale and rigid as a marble statue, while his pier- 
cing glance penetrated, as a flash ot lightning, the 
icy coating around my soul; then, in tones never to 
be forgotten by me to my dying day, so changed 
and hollow was their cadence, so mournful and full 
of disappointment their meaning, he murmured, 
‘and is itso, Fanny* And have I been so cruelly 
mistaken in you !’ 
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“ An assurance of his devoted love; a stern re- 
proach against my detestable selfishness; and a 
sudden dissolution of those links which had so 
closely united us, all seemed implied and expressed 
in those few words, to my agitated heart. I had 
but this one feeling, that I could not live without 
him; my soul fluttered with terror; my very exist- 
ence seemed melting away in a torrent of grief and 
repentance—the injured suddenly felt herself the 
injurer; and with a piercing cry of mingled an- 
guish and supplication, 1 threw myself into his 
arms that opened fondly to receive me; while a 
long, ardent kiss, speaking more than words, told 
that my sins were forgiven me. 

“It was now, dear aunt, that wishing to act aright, 
I practised the most eager self-denial, and referred 
to the postponement of our marriage as a settled 
affair; but Leopold soon assured me, with the most 
serious firmness, that he would not be happy ualess 
the ceremony took place at the very time, which 
was first appointed, and restlessly anxious, through 
fear, that he was secretly hurt by my late selfish- 
ness, I yearned to win back his regard by gratify- 
ing him to the extent of my power. 

‘“**] have another plan to propose,’ I observed 
timidly, as | felt it was vain to combat on the point 
of my bridal-day. ‘As we cannot occupy all the 
rooms of the house you propose renting, what say 
you to inviting the Von Norbes to pass the winter 
with us, or at least to remain until their own home 
shall be rebuilt. Will it not offer a pleasant op- 
portunity for returning some of the kind attentions 
which you met with at their hands ?” 

“* Leopold smiled, but it was a mournful smile, as 
he quietly replied, ‘ We will think about it, Fanny,’ 
and the subject was then dropped. 

* From this time, my trust in Leopold’s love was 
fully established, but I grew instead suspicious and 
watchful over myself, constantly tormenting my 
mind with the idea, that the loss of his regard was 
not an impossible circumstance. Lakooska care- 
fully avoided all reference to his unfortunate friends, 
the Von Norbes, and I was only too happy in driving 
away every remembrance of these invaders of my 
happiness, though I must not omit to mention, that 
he had written to Mrs. Von Norbe, soon after the 
above interview with me, entreating her to allow 
him, by the right of friendship, to offer his assist- 
ance in arranging her disordered affairs. This 
Lakooska had informed me of, but as yet no answer 
was returned to his letter. 

“The eve of my bridal-day found me in that bustle 
of joy, which usually accompanies events, which, 
after long obstacles and opposition, at Jength reach 
a happy termination. My large circle of friends 
had already assembled in cheerful intercourse ; the 
soft music of the festal Jutes and horns stole from 
the outer hall, and I sat by Leopold’s side in the ad- 
jacent library, yielding my heart to the certainty of 


ter, which, from its post-mark, must have been before 
overlooked in the delivery of the Colonel's letters. 
Leopold eagerly broke the seal, read it attentively, 
and then in a whisper, unfolded to me its contents. 
It was from Mrs. Von Norbe, thanking him for the 
friendly interest which he had shown in her mis- 
fortunes, but asking no further favor from his hands, 
save that he would look out lodgings for herself 
and daughter in the city. The terms to which she 
limited him were so small, as to make us now fully 
aware of the fact of her present reduced circum- 
stances, and as, with an earnest gaze, which I fully 
understood, Lakooska’s eyes sought mine, I was 
too happy to throw one shade of anxiety over him, 
by seeming in the least to hesitate, but eagerly 
proposed that we should send an invitation urging 
his friends to make our house their home. 

“ T'wo happy months of married life had hardly 
flitted by, when the Von Norbe family, with the 
small portion of comforts saved from the confla- 
gration, arrived. In Flora Von Norbe, I saw one 
of the most beautiful of blondes; and while the 
mother’s strong intellect won my involuntary res- 
pect, I could not but feel myself drawn by the 
bonds of sympathy to the lively and innocent daugh- 
ter, whose winning manners were united to sucha 
simple, retiring modesty, as caused me to laugh at 
my idle fears, in supposing that she could have ex- 
ercised any dangerous influence over my hus- 
band. 

** Soon, however, I discovered that my fears were 
not altogether idle, and scarcely had the Von 
Norbes become domesticated under our roof, when 
I felt my cautious security, my happy confidence 
in Lakooska’s love rapidly giving way. My hus- 
band’s desire was, that we should live on such close 
terms of friendship with our guests, that every 
little household joy, every advantage of pleasant 
society, which we ourselves enjoyed, should be 
thoroughly shared with them. The grateful inter- 
est, which he showed in the happiness of Mrs. Von 
Norbe, and yet more, in Flora’s enjoyment, made 
him constantly infringe, as 1 thonght, on the rights 
of his wife ; while the more effectually | succeeded 
in concealing my chagrin, the more he seemed to 
feel at liberty to take advantage of my quiet for- 
bearance. 

“ There was nothing to create the slightest suspi- 
cion in the conduct of the young Flora, for while 
with me she was always quiet and aliost formal, 
her deportment towards my husband wore the char- 
acter of childlike confidence ; she watched his every 
wish, seemed to possess a certain tact in supplying 
his little wants, until at length, under the bitter 
sense of imagined neglect, I felt as though she had 
usurped my place in his affections. Mrs. Von 
Norbe, on the contrary, appeared to direct all her 
attention towards myself, as if desirous to win my 
good will for herself and daughter ; but though I 





present happiness, when Hubert entered with a let- 


sought to win her good will by constant kindness, 
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the hidden worm of discontent was ever busy at 
my heart. 

*¢ You don’t look cheerful, Fanny, something 
certainly ails you; and why will you not tell me, 
your best friend ?’ said my husband, one day, as he 
surprised me in seemingly painful reflection; but 
charging my lowness of spirits to some nervous 
indisposition, I soon succeeded in dispelling Leo- 


pold’s anxiety, for the sympathizing tenderness of 


his manner made me more than ever ashamed to 
reveal the true state of my feelings. Amid all my 
anxieties, I had constantly hoped, that the approach 
of spring would recall my guests to their country- 
seat, till one day the Colonel came in to inform me, 
that Mrs. Von Norbe, having received a very fair 
offer, had just determined to dispose of her estate, 
and for the future intended making the city her 
permanent residence. The news fell on my ear 
like a thunder-clap, and Lakooska probably re- 
marked my change of countenance, for suddenly 
he became reserved and silent, and after a long 
pause, he suddenly observed, that Mrs. Von Norbe, 
longer unwilling to take advantage of our hospi- 
tality, had already engaged quiet lodgings in the 


suburbs of the city. Happy in the knowledge of 
their speedy departure, I now exerted myself to the 
utmost, to make the last days of their sojourn as 


agreeable as possible; but still, I imagine, that 
there was a constraint in my manners, which ac- 
counted for the rather formal politeness with which 


my efforts were received. At last I found myself 


alone, but alas! the pleasure, which I had antici- 
pated, was considerably overcast by my own self- 
reproach, and the deportment of my husband, who 
often seemed worried and out of spirits. Mrs. and 
Miss Von Norbe paid me several visits after their 
change of residence, ‘till, at length, feeling it a 
duty to return their civilities, I called at their lodg- 
ings, and was so much pleased with my reception, 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, with my own effort 
towards sociability, that it seemed as though a 
weight had been removed from my heart, and J 
even determined at the time to visit them more 
frequently. ‘Three years have since elapsed, during 
which my intercourse with the Von Norbes has 
been of that desultory sort that creates no confi- 
dence and establishes no settled intimacy; while, 
on the contrary, my husband has continued so de- 
votedly attentive to these, his early friends, as often 
gives me cause for secret repining; and although 
the subject is carefully avoided by us both, yet 1 
sometimes think, from his manner towards me, that 
he has guessed the secret of my restless anxiety. 
He frequently visits at their dwelling, and as I have 
reason to think, Jends Mrs. Von Norbe substantial 
aid, and sends little presents to her daughter, still, 
when I met Hubert, a few minutes since, it seemed 
as though, for the first time, 1 was aware of the 
fact, that Leopold neglects no opportunity for show- 
ing his gratitude to these, his early friends. He 





presents his wife with a cap, a gift that can be pur- 
chased for money, but sends this Flora the more 
delicate present of a flower, tended perhaps by his 
own hand.” As the young wife ceased speaking, 
the muscles of her face twitched convulsively, and 
a dark shade of sorrow spread over her fair face, 
as she waited the matron’s reply. Mrs. Wibrecht 
had heard her niece’s disclosure with the most be- 
nign sympathy; but the quiet dignity with which 
she had looked into the struggle of youthful feel- 
ing, along with the entire freedom of a mind, no 
longer agitated by the conflict of contending pas- 
sions, might well win, for her matronly decisions, 
the respect and deference of a younger and more 
unregulated heart. 

“ Dear, Fanny,” she at length exclaimed, in an 
affectionate tone, “ yours is indeed a sad story ; but 
alas! one that is too often narrated. Experience 
teaches us, in numberless instances, that neither 
the wife nor the bride, in the full zenith of her bliss, 
can claim for herself a right to her husband’s un- 
changing love. Do not start! but understand me 
aright, my child! When I use this word Jove, I 
only refer to that fanciful idolatry that man often 
pays to the ideal perfection, which he imagines in 
the person of the beloved ;—to that higher love 
which is founded on sober reason, 1 do not now 
allude. Nature certainly ordained that woman 
should be, in a measure, thus regarded ; and I most 
readily allow, that he has not tasted of the full cup 
of earthly bliss, who has lived and died, unsuscep- 
tible to the ardent glance of a Joving eye, the smile 
of a ruby lip, or the pressure of a snowy hand. 
Yet believe me, these joys of life's spring-tide are 
but blossoms, destined to perish, and sooner or later, 
they must meet their doom. Should we murmur 
or yield to doubt, if a winter frost should blight their 
freshness, or tear to pieces their fragile beauty? 
Sickness was the night-frost, that, in relaxing the 
vigor of his bodily frame, served to break down 
the stormy ardor of your Leopold’s spirit ; and be- 
coming just then so intimately acquainted with the 
gentle worth of these so dreaded Von Norbes, he 
discovered qualities to which he could not refuse 
his regard. 

“TI know exactly how it was. Noble-hearted, 
grateful, generous to excess, the convalescent 
yearned to offer some return to his benefactress, 
and entrusted, as he probably was, with the fact of 
the exceeding smallness of her finances, the news 
of her unexpected misfortune made him feel, that 
in seeking to aid her, by even delaying the fulfil- 
ment of his fondest hopes, he laid the noblest of all 
sacrifices on the altar of friendship. Your thought- 
less impetuosity, my daughter, might have lost you 
the confidence and respect of your betrothed, had 
it not been followed so immediately by that open 
repentance, which washed away the stains of mo- 
mentary jealousy; and yet, in the end, it punished 
you more severely than vou deserved, for in urging 
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your request, that the Von Norbe family should be- 
come inmates of your house, (which I must allow 
was a most generous atonement for your offence,) 
you asked more than you had strength to carry 
through. If, seeing your vain efforts to display 
proper regard to your guests, Leopold sought to fill 
up the deficiences by his own unwearied attentions, 
may you not conceive that he acted thus through 
tender regard for you; thus trusting to hide your 
own weaknesses and prejudices from the friends he 
so highly esteems. And thus, Fanny, love for you 
was the moving spring of all his actions. 

“Believe me, my child, when I assure you that 
there is but one safe and infallible way by which to 
knit the diamond-links of love with adamantine 
strength around your heart; it is, to give only the 
second place in your affections to your husband, the 
first belongs to God alone. 

“If it be thus with you, your most inner feelings 
will be free from selfish tendencies or jealous 
assumptions: peaceful, humble and confiding, you 
shall feel yourself secure in your earthly posses- 
sions, ever striving after that unchanging crown of 
bliss, which can never be taken from you. 

“ But if, on the contrary, you make a divinity of 
your husband, setting him above your God, rest 
assured that the hour will one day come, which 
shall call you to account for your violation of that 
first of all commandments, ‘thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me.’ 

“And now let me relate to you a little story, 
which refers to the most important epoch of my 
life; that which formed the groundwork of my 
whole future happiness, and which strongly warned 
me against the admittance of that hateful demon, 
jealousy, into the abode of my heart.” 

Fanny declared the pleasure which Mrs. Wi- 
brecht’s narrative would afford her, and the old lady 
began as follows : 

‘** You no doubt remember to have heard, my 
child, that besides my brother, your late grandfa- 
ther, a sister also made one of our household at 
B——,, where, as Consul, my father, during many 
years, supported his family from the income deri- 
ved from that office. This sister, whose name 
was Margaret, gave promise of great personal 
beauty from her earliest childhood, and our parents 
must have probably wrongly imagined, that their 
open admiration of her extreme loveliness, would 
produce no detriment to my sister’s early charac- 
ter and disposition; though well do I remember, 
how vanity and a haughty assumption of superi- 
ority, soon betrayed themselves, even as we played 
with our dolls in the nursery, where hers were al- 
ways styled queens and countesses, while mine 
never rose above the rank of court dames and la- 
dies’ maids. Amid our sports with children of our 
own age, Margaret always chose the part of a noble 
lady, and played her roll with the utmost arrogance, 
while her playmates were appointed her humble 


favorites, and I was usually dubbed chamber 
maid. 

“Soon it seemed as if fate had intended me for 
such subordinate place, for while my sister devo- 
ted her whole time to various fancy works and the 
acquisition of music, | was obliged to attend en- 
tirely to the labors of house-keeping ; while the 
blind partiality of my parents created in me, at that 
early period, a sense of subjection and subordina- 
tion, and cast a chilling blight and sadness over all 
my thoughts and actions. ‘Thus, shut out in a man- 
ner from the pleasures of family fellowship, 1 
looked to my inner self for comfort, and found 
my chief enjoyment in the innocent amusement af- 
forded by the rearing of flowers, and the tending of 
a nightingale, which I had begged from the ruthless 
hand of a careless school boy. 

“It was just then that Gellert rose, like a brilliant 
star, on the literary horizon of Germany ; and one 
of our wealthy neighbors, who, according to the 
notion of those times, was regarded somewhat as 
a blue-stocking, but who really only preferred the 
perusal of select authors to the gossip of the tea- 
table, first awakened in my spirit a love for read- 
ing. Some little attentions on my part had aroused 
her friendly interest, and probably, notwithstanding 
my youth, she may have discovered some conge- 
niality between us; at any rate, she occasionally 
lent me a book, under the seal of secrecy, and in 
the hidden feasts which I enjoyed in their perusal, 
I felt myself fully indemnified for every outward 
restraint. Gellert’s works, in particular, were read 
with the greatest avidity, for the pious strain which 
ran through them, strengthened and elevated my 
spirit; his satires awakened my long dormant sense 
of girlish gaiety; his odes and fables were tho- 
roughly memorized, and his dramas were read and 
re-read with always growing interest. 

‘In the meanwhile, my sister grew up to be the 
most beautiful girl in the city of B , or even 
in the adjacent country, and as her vanity kept 
pace with her personal improvement, she shut her 
heart entirely to the claims of virtue and duty, and 
gave her whole time to the enjoyment of vain and 
passing pleasures ; while experienced and tasteful 
in the secrets of the toilette, she seemed to regard 
it as the sole business of her life, and openly de- 
clared her contempt and detestation of all house- 
hold employments. Aroused one day to resent- 
ment, by the scornful laugh with which she watched 
and noticed me while in the performance of some 
domestic avocation, I suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mar- 
garet, what will become of you inthe end! Think 
you, that your futare husband will not certainly de- 
spise you, when he discovers that you are totally 
deficient in that necessary knowledge, which should 
ever rank among the qualifications of a well-bred 
woman ? 

*** Despise me,’ she scornfully repeated, as she 








drew herself up at full length before the mirror ; 
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‘no danger of that, while I can boast this tolera- 
bly handsome face, which will certainly serve asa 
strong shield against the contempt of any man 
living. Besides, I would never marry one, who 
wished to make me a drudge, and thus to have me 
cringe in the dust of domestic servitude. Yet 
stay! at the very worst I have still a good plan in 
reserve ; it is this, that you should go with me, and 
be my active Martha, my faithful and industrious 
house-keeper. 1! would allow you to follow all 
your inclinations in the domestic and culinary line, 
a whole bed in my flower garden should be re- 
served for your use ; and you may have two night- 
ingales instead of one, if you but take care to keep 
these hateful earth-worms out of my sight. Then, 
for the chief ornament of your chamber, you shall 
have a silhouette of your beloved Gillert hanging 
on the wall;’ and thus she ran on in taunting ridi- 
cule, while silent, from painful emotion, tears gushed 
from my eyes, and were perchance borne by some 
angel, the messenger of justice, to God's throne. 

* Although my sister boasted of many admirers, 
yet she had not received a single advantage- 
ous offer of marriage, and as we sat together at 
table, on Margaret's twentieth birth day, my father 
indirectly hinted, that it were better she should 
forego some of her haughty pretensions, and de- 
scend from her too ambitious height, else the bloom 
of her youth would pass without her arriving at the 
acquisition of his fondest hopes, a good husband. 
Vexed by his implied doubt, my sister began to 
weep, while my mother reproached my father for 
his ill-timed anxiety, and both at length lost their 
tempers; although it appeared to me, that from 
that time, my sister was more than ever anxious to 
make a brilliant match, and the following circum- 
stance seemed to offer a favorable opportunity for 
carrying out her schemes, for just now we were 
invited to a large wedding, where it was arranged 
that Margaret should be attended, in her capacity 
of bride’s-maid, by the son of one of the wealthi- 
est manufacturers of B ‘ 

“Young Wise’s family, besides being large and 
extensive, enjoyed universal respect, as well on 
account of their large possessions, as for their in- 
dividual worth and integrity, and the youth had 
just returned from Hamburg, where, for several 
years, he had been engaged in mercantile studies, 
and it was rumored that the elder Wise earnestly 
desired that some local attachment would make 
prisoner of his son’s heart, and by tying him down 
to his native place, allow him, (the father,) to throw 
off the shackles of business, and live at leisure, 
during his remaining life. 

“From the moment that the invitation was re- 
ceived, my sister flew about as if on wings; her 
eyes sparkled with thoughts of her approaching 
triumph, and the most costly preparations were 
made for her fitting appearance, while for myself, 
I was readily allowed to decline the invitation, and 








happy in my accustomed retirement, I sat at my 
chamber window, and gazed without one emotion of 
envy on the long train of bridal coaches, as they 
passed along our street to the church, where the 
ceremony was to be performed, and among which 
I particularly remarked the rich liveries and trap- 
pings of the ecuipages belonging to the Wise fam- 
ily. Hardly were they out of sight, than hurry- 
ing through my domestic routine, I hastened to pass 
the evening with the friendly neighbor, already 
mentioned, who had promised, at my first leisure 
hour, to read for me an interesting story from a fa- 
vorite author. 

** About midnight, 1 was awakened by a noise at 
my bedside, and on looking up, half dreamily, I 
saw my sister in her gay attire, leaning over me, 
while she cried out, ‘ wake up, Pauline, wake up; 
I have so much to tell you. Oh! this has been an 
eventful evening, and who knows, who knows, 
what may yet happen, for you remember the old say- 
ing, one marriage makes many ;° and then she went 
on to detail, with almost tedious minuteness, the 
gayety of the bridal party, the demeanor of the 
bride, and the variety and excellence of the viands, 
while in yet livelier colors, she described the hand- 
some appearance of her partner, young Wise, who 
had paid her the most marked attentions; address- 
ing all his conversation, during the evening, to 
her; singling her out, among the numerous maid- 
ens, for the first minuet, when their united grace 
drew together a crowd of spectators, as though they 
had been the bridal couple themselves; till at the 
breaking up of the party, he had requested her fa- 
ther to allow him to call and enquire after the health 
of his fair partner. 

“With my whole heart, I rejoiced in my sister’s 
success, or rather prospect of success, I should 
say ; for so accustomed was I to see all her wishes 
realized, that I did not for a moment doubt but that 
she had won Mr. Wise’s heart, and as for my moth- 
er’s delight, it was even more unrestrained than 
Margaret’s in its expression. 

“ Earlier than usual, on the following morning, I 
was roused from sleep, and bid to hasten and pre- 
pare a basket of almond bread, to add to the usual 
morning repast, in case of the probable appearance 
of the last night’s partner. Mr. Wise did not 
show himself, however; and during the two fol- 
lowing days, the impatience and mortification of 
my mother and sister were constantly exhibited, as 
they teased themselves with wondering over the 
young man’s strange conduct. On the third morn- 
ing, as I was sitting at the window of my little 
parlor, which partook somewhat of the appearance 
of a pantry, listening to the sweet music of my 
nightingale, which hopped gaily among the plants, 
with a low tap, answered by my ‘Come in,’ the 
door of the apartment opened, and supposing it to 
be the cook, who usually came at that hour to re- 
ceive orders for the day, I did not immediately look 
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around; but on doing so, who should I see before 
me, but a very handsome young man, whose cour- 
teous bow and respectful demeanor still farther in- 
creased my confusion, and for a moment deprived 
me of the power of speech. 

“*T trust that 1 have not mistaken my way,’ 
said the young Wise, (for it was no other,) in a 
modest tone, and glancing round the apartment as 
he spoke, ‘ but the servant at the hall door invited 
ine to enter, and now, may J enquire from you, Miss, 
whether Mr. Hellwing is at home ?” 

““*My father has just set off for the council 
chamber,’ was my stammered reply, ‘ but my mother 
and sister will be happy to receive you,’ and as 
I spoke, | made a hurried movement towards the 
door. 

“* Your father,’ repeated the stranger, as he re- 
garded me with a shy, but enquiring glance ; then 
with more honesty than gallantry, added, ‘I was 
never before aware that Mr. Hellwing had two 
daughters, bot supposed that Miss Margaret was 
his only child,’ and so saying, he introduced him- 
self by name. 

** Confused and agitated, I added almost uncon- 
sciously, that I had also a brother, then engaged in 
the study of law, at the college of S., and again 
moved towards the door, as if to lead him into the 
adjoining parlor, but instead of following, he de- 
layed a moment to admire, from the window, my 
beautiful flowers, which, as he flatteringly observed, 
bore witness to the care and skill of their fair mis- 
tress. 

‘“* Encouraged by his kind and respectful manner, 
and pleased to have my treasures admired, I now 
recovered confidence and cbserved, ‘I am indeed 
a very happy florist, Mr. Wise, for it seems as 
though the frailest plants recover under my care, 
or rather I should say, ‘under the blessings of a 
bountiful Providence,’ since I have no knowledge of 
botany, and only follow my own inclination in their 
tendance.’ 

“* Wise’s eyes met mine as I spoke, and the sym- 
pathy and good will, which lay in their expression, 
sunk deep in my girlish heart; but just then our 
pleasant chat was interrupted by the appearance of 
my sister, who, with her cheeks glowing with the 
blush of mortification, hurriedly entered the room, 
and after a warm welcome to her visitor, turned to- 
wards me with something like reproach, for having 
introduced her guest into so homely an apartment ; 
while Mr. Wise, in seeking to take the blame on 
himself, only made the matter worse; and as he 
followed my sister from the apartment, I almost 
felt inclined to join them, ard to claim for myself 
those pleasures of social intercourse, from which, 
as I now bitterly felt, I had been too long debarred. 

* According to the notion of those times, no young 
man could visit at a house, where marriageable 
daughters were, without being supposed to have 
some intention of offering himself as a suitor ; and 





regarding him in this light, my parents received 
young Wise with the utmost friendliness, although 
at first he only called occasionally, and then under 
the plea of some accidental circumstances, which 
he was really very skilful in devising. 


“ For this time, however, my sister had not been 
mistaken in her expectations; for made wise by 
my perusal of Gellert’s sentimental stories, 1 soon 
discovered that the youth was really in love with 
Margaret, while towards myself, he observed a ten- 
der and almost brotherly demeanor, which frequently 
called forth my sister's needless jealousy and sus- 
picion; and while I felt tor him that tender inter- 
est which my bashful timidity regarded but as sis- 
terly affection, I secretly commiserated the young 
man for his blind infatuation, in becoming attached 
to one, so unlike him in the noble qualities of the 
heart. 

“ Margaret now daily waited the expected offer of 
marriage, and my mother earnestly Jonged for the 
consummation of her fondest hopes. The mar- 
riage portion was all arranged, and nothing now 


| was wanting but the lover’s decided proposals. A 


friend of our household, however, who had acted as 
a sort of spy over all the movements of the Wise 
family, now confidentially informed my mother, that 
the young man’s parents were so dissatisfied with 
his hasty determination in the intended selection of 
a wife, that they resolutely refused their consent ; 
while from another source, we learned that the 
youth himself openly declared his determination 
to marry as soon as he had established himself in 
business, which would be immediately after the 
great Leipsic fair. 


** On learning these facts, my mother absolutely 
trembled with vexation, while, on the contrary, 
Margaret, with a careless laugh, assured her that 
she was as certain of the successful termination of 
the whole affair, as though she already wore the 
wedding ring on her finger ; and that the time would 
come, when the Wises would bitterly repent their 
present opposition. 


“‘ Some days elapsed before young Wise paid us 
another visit, and then he only came to bid fare- 
well before setting off for the approaching fair. 
Before taking leave, he enquired generally whether 
we had any commissions, as he would take plea- 
sure in executing them; then with the utmost deli- 
cacy, he turned to my sister, and timidly begged 
that she would allow him to exercise his taste, in 
bringing her back some pretty present, which he 
further begged her to designate. , With a want of 
discretion, which I, young as I was, could not but 
lament and wonder over, Margaret plainly hinted 
that she wanted nothing so much as a silk dress 
of the newest fashion and material. 


“*And you, Miss Pauline,’ said Wise, turning 
to me, as I sat timid and retired in the farther win- 
dow-seat, busily engaged with my netting, ‘now 
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that I am going to Leipsic, will you not also men- 
tion something that strikes your fancy.’ 

“*To Leipsic, oh! that I were in your place,’ 
was my involuntary exclamation, as my cheeks 
glowed with the pleasure awakened by his kind 
thoughtfulness, and the yearning desire, which I 
felt for such an opportunity for forming a personal 
acquaintance with my literary favorite, the worthy 
professor Gellert, who resided in that city. 

“* My sister was probably displeased with her 
lover’s notice of my humble self, for, with a bit- 
ter irony in her tone, she exclaimed, ‘Ah! since 
Pauline cannot meet her beloved Mr. Gellert, face 
to face, no present would afford her half so much 
pleasure as to have you procure for her one of his 
cast-off slippers.’ 

“| looked up to reply, and just then met the ar- 
dent gaze of my sister’s lover, as with an expres- 
sion of pleased astonishment, he exclaimed, ‘ Are 
you really so fond of reading? How glad I am 
to hear it; and how much pleasure I shall afford 
Professor Gellert, by telling him of your innocent 
admiration; for, believe me, he is a devoted friend 
to the gentler sex.’ 

“* My sister bit her lip with vexation : my mother 
louked reproachfully towards me, and I, unwilling 
further to be the cause of disturbance between the 
party, quietly withdrew. 

“ Three weeks passed by, during which I felt 
myself often oppressed with an unusual sense of 
loneliness and sadness, and at the end of that time, 
Mr. Wise returned home, and immediately paid a 
visit at our house; along with him came one of 
the workmen from his father’s manufactory, bear- 
ing a box and several packets, carefully folded, 
which, by Mr. Wise’s command, he deposited on a 
table in our entry. 

“Hardly had my sister welcomed her lover, than 
spying the packages through the half open door, 
she gaily cried out, ‘Ah! pray tell me, what have 
you there, dear Mr. Wise : do let me see at once, 
and hastening from the apartment, she began to 
spy into their contents, while her lover, along with 
my mother, followed her into the entry, and I alone 
remained at my work, casting many a glance to- 
wards the group, although perfectly unsuspicious 
that I had any interest in the unravelling of the 
riddle. 

“ With the animated eagerness of one who loves 
to afford pleasure, Wise now untied the package, 
and opening the first parcel, presented its contents 
to my father, in the shape of a very handsome 
snuff-box, bearing, on its top, a beautifully painted 
scene from the seven years’ war, in which Fred- 
erick the Great figured asthe hero. He then took 
up another, and drew from it a beautiful shawl, 
which he respectfully entreated my mother to ac- 
cept; then turning to my sister, who stood eagerly 
waiting her turn, he modestly offered for her ac- 
ceptance, a rich dress of crimson silk, and a splen- 
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didly gilded fan. Margaret accepted his costly 
presents with an air of evident satisfaction, yet 
there was an expression of unsatisfied curiosity in 
her face, as she still awaited the opening of the 
remaining packet and box. 

** Her anxiety was soon satisfied, as turning to 
/me, where J sat silently busied with my work, Mr. 
Wise exclaimed animatedly, ‘Miss Pauline, will 
you oblige me by stepping here for a moment ;’ and 
as I advanced with stealthy footsteps and downcast 
eyes, he tore open the package, and kindly added, 
‘I trust that these little trifles may afford you some 
pleasure, if I may judge from my knowledge of 
your peculiar tastes,’ and as my eyes met his, he 
unfolded some beautiful porcelain flowers, so exactly 
resembling nature in their form and coloring, that, 
loving flowers as I did, I was about to express my 
delight with his selection, when raising the lid of 
the box, he again begged my attention. You may 
judge of my delight, when a splendidly bound set 
of Gellert’s works met my astonished gaze. One 
long drawn ah! after another, was all that escaped 
from my lips: I was too grateful, too burdened 
with happiness, to make any further return of thanks. 

* But the expression of anger in my sister’s tone 
and words, quickly aroused me from my dream of 
happiness, as with a voice quivering with vexation, 
she exclaimed, ‘one would suppose, Mr. Wise, 
that you have only visited Leipsic to have an op- 
portunity for indulging Pauline’s silly whims. By 
strengthening her in her foolish passion for reading, 
you would have her imagine herself wiser than 
other folks; and, in the end, I should not wonder if 
her head be quite crazed through your means.’ 

“* As these unfeeling words fell on my ear, I trem- 
bled so violently, that the slender pistil of the porce- 
lain flower, which I still held, moved backwards 
and forwards in its beautiful cup, while, pale with 
agitation, Mr. Wise seized my hand, and exclaimed, 
in tones that pierced my inmost soul, ‘do not be 
alarmed, Pauline, the books are for you alone, and 
any unkindness shown you shall be regarded as a 
personal insult to myself,’ then seizing his hat, 
notwithstanding my mother’s conciliating excuses, 
he pleaded some pressing business, and without 
taking any further notice of my sister, speedily re- 
tired. I will not attempt to describe the scene 
that followed, when Margaret yielded to the full 
torrent of passionate reproach, while agitated be- 
tween conflicting emotions of joy and sorrow, I hid 
myself in the quiet sanctuary of my chamber, 
where, in the course of an hour, my mother fol- 
lowed me, apparently wearied and out of spirits 
with the vain task of soothing my sister into good 
humor. 

*** See what a thorn you are in Margaret's side,’ 
my mother exclaimed, as like a culprit, I hardly 
dared to meet her gaze; ‘she declares it to be 
entirely your fault that Mr. Wise has not yet offered 
himself; and between us I really think it best that 
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you should leave her the field fora time. You have 
often expressed a wish to pay a visit to our cousins 
at Grunbach, now get yourself ready, for as to-mor- 
row is Sunday, 1 shall certainly meet them at 
church, and will then request them to send their 
carriage for you on the following Monday.’ 

‘My mother’s proposition did not meet with a 
hearty response in my own feelings, but accustomed 
to acquiesce in all her plans, I had not the courage 
to offer any opposition in the present instance, and 
when Sunday morning came, and I was obliged to 
remain at home to attend to some menial employ- 
ment, my heart seemed oppressed by that still 
calm which ever precedes the tempest, while Mar- 
garet decorated herself with peculiar care, and 
went to church, exulting in the idea of winning 
back her truant lover, by her smiles of fond encour- 
agement and reconciliation. 

“Heavy sighs broke from my breast, and tears 
gushed in torrents as, leaning over my plants, | 
raised my thoughts to heaven and exclaimed aloud, 
in the bitterness of my sorrow, ‘ why art thou cast 
down, oh! my soul, and why art thou disquieted 


fancy, I acknowledge, but I have long since dis- 
covered that she has not your generous affections, 
your ardent and high-toned soul. Such an one 
could not make me happy. It is you alone whom 
I have really loved, and not only have your virtues 
won my heart, but my whole family, long aware of 
your quiet merit, are ready to embrace you with 
open arms.” 

“*Oh! my child,’ exclaimed Mrs. Wibrecht, and 
she clasped her hands, while tears rolled silently 
down her cheeks, ‘what a turn was that in my 
wheel of fate, what a visible answer to my prayers! 
I saw in it a message from heaven, and with the 
ardor of a young heart, replied, ‘ 1 am yours with the 
most perfect confidence: if my parents but yield 
their consent, and if you can prize a heart, whose 
glad impulses are still restrained by the sense of 
my actual condition and the delicacy which I should 
pay my sister’s wounded feelings.’ 

“ But why need I detail all my expressions of 
hope or anxiety t enough that we parted as betrothed 
lovers. Early on the following morning my father 
received a note from Mr. Wise senior, in which he 


within me, for I shall yet praise him for the help of| requested a private interview at four in the after- 


his countenance.’ ‘ Hear me, O Lord! for thy lov- 
ing kindness is good ; turn unto me, according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies, and hide not thy 
face from thy servant, for I am in trouble : hear me 
speedily ;’ then again in the fervor of my hope, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ He shall call upon me and I will answer 
him ; I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver 
him, and honor him.’ Scarcely had these words 
escaped my lips, than I was disturbed by a rap at 
the hall door, and on hastening to open it, what 
was my surprise to see my sister’s lover standing 
before me, gazing with an expression of deep con- 
cern on my dejected countenance. 

“*Dear Mr. Wise, is it you?’ I hurriedly ex- 
claimed ; ‘ what brings you here so early? My 
mother and sister are both at church, and I am all 
alone ;’ and again I looked up as if waiting a reply. 

“*Tt was for that reason that I chose this hour,’ 


noon. 

“« The victory is ours,’ cried my mother exult- 
ingly, and nodding to Margaret as she spoke. ‘It 
is just as I supposed; the old man comes to so- 
licit our daughter for his son. Oh! you may rest 
assured it was nothing but their late little estrange- 
ment that brought the matter to this speedy termi- 
nation, just as the sudden storm unfolds the bloom of 
the tardy field-flowers. Pauline, you must bring up 
a bottle of old wine from the cellar, for at four all 
difficulties will be over, and we must offer some re- 
freshment to Margaret’s future father-in-law.’ My 
heart beat so violently that I could not utter a word 
in reply, and when Mr. Wise, punctual to the hour, 
made his appearance, my sister actually clapped 
her hands with exultation, as peeping from behind 
the curtain, she saw him evter our door. For 
myself, Fanny, believe me, it was the saddest and 


observed Mr. Wise. ‘Seeing your family on the| most agitating hour of my life, and almost fainting 
way to church, I sought this opportunity for speak-| with anxiety, I sat in the parlor till, on hearing my 
ing with you alone;’ and, as he said so, he took my | father’s step on the stairs as he saw his guest to 
hand and led me into the parlor. ‘ Dear Pauline,’| the door, I could bear it no longer, but ran away 
he continued, ‘the time is precious, therefore, if| and shut myself in the privacy of my chamber. 
you can, I beseech you to answer me candidly and| After some time I was summoned to the parlor, 
kindly. Can you trust your young heart to my| where I saw my mother sitting pale and silent, 
keeping ! Can you resolve to make me happy ! In| while the proud smile which played on Margaret's 


one word, will you become my precious wife ?” 


lips and her assumed air of careless indifference, 


“** What do you mean, Mr. Wise ?’ 1 exclaimed, | told how much she sought to hide her evident mor- 
and I actually shivered from surprise and agitation. | tification. 


‘Surely you would not jest with me on such a sub- 


“My father immediately made me acquainted 


ject. I fancied—I was sure—that my sister had| with the subject of Mr. Wise’s visit, which was no 
won your affections. All this is so sudden, so unex- | other than to make proposals for his son, and then 
pected’—and again I was unable to utter a word) he enquired my feelings and inclinations on the sub- 


further. 


ject, while my mother and Margaret eagerly awaited 





*** Nay, dear Pauline, think not that I love your| my answer, apparently expecting that 1 would re- 
sister,’ exclaimed Wise ; ‘that I had once such a turn a negative to the proposal, or at least ask time 
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for deliberation. But, for the first time in my life, 
I felt that my inclinations must have their own 
way, and speaking out fearlessly, I gave a decided 
‘ yes.’ 

“On the following day, our cousins’ carriage ar- 

rived as promised, but, instead of myself, my sis- 
ter took her seat in it for a visit to Grunbach, and 
did not return home till after my marriage, which 
actually took place in the course of seven weeks, 
when my husband’s parents, God bless them! pre- 
sented me with a splendid marriage dower, which 
had been intended for their own daughter, not long 
before deceased. 
- “Compared with my former servile station, my 
situation as a young bride seemed as light to dark- 
ness; all the wounds of my heart soon healed be- 
neath my husband’s devoted love, and while he 
anticipated my every wish, with the tenderest 
solicitude, his parents treated me with the same 
measure of affection which they would have lav- 
ished on a daughter, and even the domestics of the 
household sought to make every thing as agreeable 
and convenient as possible to my feelings and habits. 
In truth, my happiness would have been complete, 
had I not witnessed the constant anxiety of my 
parents with regard to my sister’s future prospects, 
and had I not suffered yet more from the open ani- 
mosity with which Margaret appeared to regard 
me. The latter was indeed a bitter drop in my cup 
of bliss! 

“‘ Soon, however, all these family relations were 
completely changed, by an unusual succession of 
death in our little circle, for in the course of the 
year foliowing our marriage, my husband lost both 
of his excellent parents, and in the next I was 
called to lay my own father and mother in the 
grave. Margaret now stood alone in the world, 
for our brother was still prosecuting his studies at 
a distant university, where he even required pecu- 
niary assistance, and deeply sympathising in her 
destitute situation, | begged my husband to permit 
me to offer my sister a home, a proposal wherein 
he most cheerfully acquiesced, only making me 
promise that the change should prove no inroad on 
the perfect confidence which had hitherto subsisted 
so unbroken between us, and that I would never 
allow any circumstance, connected with Margaret, 
to sow the quick seeds of discord into the fer- 
tile fields of our happiness. Margaret, at first, 
obstinately refused to accept my sisterly proposal, 
but as her own plan of life seemed really imprac- 
ticable, 1 could not be induced to yield to her vis- 
ionary views, but urged her so strenuously, that, at 
length, she consented to come and live with us, 
and my conscience bears me witness, that I ever 
sought to make her as happy as possible, and in no 
instance even hinted at her former unkind treat- 
ment. She was often sick, and at such times 1 
nursed her with the most unwearied assiduity, and 
expressions of shame and gratitude were the first 





testimonials by which Margaret acknowledged that 
she felt herself bound to me by the holy tie of sis- 
terhood. 

“Three happy years of my married life thus 
passed by, during which I was blessed with but one 
child, a son, and each year found my husband a reg- 
ular attendant at the great Leipsic fair, whence, in 
accordance with my early tastes, he always brought 
me additions to my beautiful collection of porcelain 
flowers; but alas! his last gift of these exquisite 
works of art recalls now to my mind the most pain- 
ful reminiscences, for on his journey home, he was 
attacked by severe indisposition, and when he 
reached his own door, he was obliged to be lifted 
from the carriage. But I can not dwell on these 
endless days and nights of watching, and prayer, 
and wasting solicitude; enough that I could say, 
‘God’s will be done,’ when I closed my husband’s 
eyes in death. 

“ Ah, Fanny! then it was that I must have sunk 
under my heavy burden of sorrow, had not the con- 
solations of religion shed their healing balm into my 
crushed spirit, enabling me to look to higher 
sources of comfort than this vain world can afford. 
It was all as nothing, that I was the richest lady in 
my native place: my heart yearned after its lost 
treasure, and it was not until the death of my child, 
who died in all the bloom of boyhood, that I felt I 
had aught to live for. 

‘“* Margaret was now my only intimate compan- 
ion, for during nine years I did not lay aside my 
mourning dress, and mingled little in society, al- 
though, probably in consequence of my large pos- 
sessions, I had many offers of marriage, and among 
others I became acquainted with Counsellor Wi- 
brecht, who was a widower, in the prime of life, 
and childless like myself. 1 had already refused 
this gentleman’s suit, when, after a long illness, 
during which we had become fondly attached, my 
dear Margaret died, and, taking advantage of my 
softened feelings and my better sense of entire 
isolation, (for my brother had settled himself in a 
distant city,) Counsellor Wibrecht again offered 
himself, when, perhaps owing to the above circum- 
stances, he was better received than before, and in 
the course of the following year, we were married. 

“And now, when I look back through the long 
lapse of years to the period of my intercourse with 
him, | can not remember that I ever had substan- 
tial reason to regret my change of mind, though, 
Fanny, I must own that my second marriage was 
only earthly in its extent of happiness, while for my 
first, I recall it now as a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 
Mr. Wibrecht was a man of the world, and there- 
fore did not undervalue my wealth, though I feel 
confident that he really loved me for myself; his 
fiery temperament, however, often cansed him to 
enter too deeply into social pleasures and conviviali- 
ties, which caused heavy trials to my feelings, but 
a solitary hour spent over my treasure box of por- 
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celain flowers, or rather I should say an hour past 
in recalling the sad fruits of jealousy and ill-tem- 
per, always imparted to me that patience and dis- 
cretion which enabled me to act towards him as a 
wife should ever act to her husband, and ever to 
stand fast in my plighted love and duty. And in 
trath, Fanny, my every act of self-denial and for- 
bearance was fully rewarded in the end ; for before 
the period of his decease, which took place when 
you were but a child, my husband's disposition and 
character had entirely changed, and he died, as I 
humbly trust and believe, a true christian.” 

The Colonel’s wife had heard Mrs. Wibrecht’s 
story with that earnest attention, which we ever 
lend to a narrative, whose detail finds a similar 
chain of sentiment in our own breast, and in whose 
conclusion we almost prophetically read our own 
future fate. Inthe sketch of the spoiled, but beau- 
tiful Margaret, she sorrowfully acknowledged a 
fac-simile of herself, self-conviction making her 
even willing to exaggerate her real faults of char- 
ater and disposition, and as she shuddered with the 
perception of the peril which that best of all trea- 
sures, her husband's love, had incurred through her 
too-jealous exactions, and trembled as she glanced 
into the deep abyss of the past, her resolution was 
quietly but firmly taken for the future, and bidding 
an affectionate farewell to her good old aunt, she 
hastened to return home, and put each good deter- 
mination in speedy practice. 

The Colonel was seated in his pleasant study, 
rather inclined to seriousness by Hubert’s morning 
report of his wife's displeasure, yet seemingly bu- 
sily engaged in consulting maps and charts, when 
Fanny stealthily entered and stole on tiptoe behind 
him, but as her rounded arm lovingly clasped his 
neck, and he felt her warm cheek touch his as she 
sofily wished him “ good afternoon,” all his late 
anxiety was forgotten, while drawing her yet closer 
to his side, he kissed both cheek and forehead re- 
peatedly and with hearty earnestness, calling her 
caressingly, “his beautiful wife, his beloved Fanny!” 

“Am I really all that,” asked she, while a slight 
tone of self-reproach mingled in her timid enquiry, 
‘am I so dear to you as you say ?” 

“You have always been,—you must always be 
most precious to me,” replied Colonel Lakooska, 
with all the energy of wounded affection ; “‘ and oh! 
Fanny, how it grieves me that a little weakness, a 
slight inclination to suspicion in your otherwise 
frank and generous disposition, should sometimes,— 
not often,—you understand me, wife, make you 
unjust to yourself, your husband, and others. Only 
this morning, for instance, Flora’s rose-hyacinth 
planted a sharp thorn, did it not? in your too-sus- 
ceptible heart.” 

“Ah! yes, I own it; so it did,” replied Fanny 
with a deep blush and a downcast look of shame; 


“Ah! I knew it would be so,,’ murmured the 


Colonel in accents of lively pleasure. ‘* My hopes 
did not err when they told me that my wife's gen- 
erous feelings would win the victory. But now, 
Fanny, that you have so nobly acknowledged your 
error, let me explain to you the whole truth. This 
long-suspected Flora Von Norbe has been engaged 
since several years, aye, even previously to my 
acquaintance with her, to a worthy and intelligent 
young man by the name of Rose, and although she 
really won my friendship by her open regard for 
myself, yet, I believe, my interest was still further 
increased by the fact, that she looked to me as the 
one who could alone bring about the consummation 
of her fondest hopes, by using my influence in pro- 
curing for her lover the situation of auditor for the 
town of H. 

“As her little affair had been confidentially en- 
trusted to me before our marriage, I did not feel at 
liberty to reveal it even to you, Fanny ; and must I 
add, that your coldness and apparent esstrangement 
prevented Flora from seeking in you that confidant, 
which I suppose every young girl loves to possess. 
After long and fruitless efforts on my part, I, this 
morning, received a letter which happily assured 
me that my influence had not been exerted in vain, 
since it informs me that Flora’s lover had, at length, 
received the appointment of auditor to H. 

“ Not having time to call at Mrs. Von Norbes, 
and not caring to write to Flora, it struck me, as L 
walked through the hot-house, that I might send 
her intimation of her lover’s good fortune by a 
floral message. Among a number of bulbous roots, 
which I purchased and divided with Mrs. Von 
Norbe last autumn, there was one hyacinth, labelled 
‘the Rose,’ whose slow growth Flora Von Norbe 
had often remarked, and when I saw it this morn- 
ing, in all the beauty of full bloom, I fancied that, 
with the attached little label which you no doubt 
observed, it would tell all I wished to say ;—it 
would reveal, that, after months of weary suspence, 
her Rose’s hopes were now in full fruition.” 

* * ” * 

In after days, Fanny Lakooska’s devoted atten- 
tions to Mrs. Von Norbe fully filled up the void 
created by Flora’s marriage and change of resi- 
dence to the city of H., while Mrs. Von Norbe, on 
her part, showed for her all the solicitude and ten- 
derness of a mother, and when, in the following 
spring, a daughter was born to the Lakooskas, 
Fanny proposed to her husband that she should be 
baptised by the name of Flora, in compliment to 
their faithful friend. , 

Old Mrs. Wibrecht did not survive to be pres- 
ent at the christening, which took place on her 
niece’s first appearance at church after the event 
of the child’s birth, but as Mrs. Lakooska walked 
though the church-yard, leaning on the Colonel’s 





then, with a gay laugh, she added as she laid her 
hand in the Colonel’s, “ now it is healed for ever.” 


arm, she stayed her steps for a while near the grave 
of her beloved relative, and a silent prayer for help 
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and direction rose from her heart, as she vowed at 
that solemn altar, to plant in her babe’s tender 
breast such healthful seeds of virtue and content- 
ment as, in after days, would produce plants, free 
from the sharp thorns of jealousy and ill-temper. 


Mary E. Ler. 
Charleston., S. C. 





THE SPIRIT’S VISIT. 


I. 


A Spirit once left its native sky,— 
The home of its Heavenly birth, 
And spread out its noiseless wings to fly 
Down, down to this lower earth. 


I. 


To the distance far, a little speck, 
Enveloped in clouds it espied, 

Careering in space, as the broken wreck 
Is tossed on the heaving tide. 


III. 


It lighted down in a sylvan wood 
That skirted a flowery lawn : 

The scene was fair—but there was the blood 
Where the tiger had torn the fawn! 


IV. 


And soon the wolf from his covert came, 
The place where he fain would hide, 
And sprang on the snowy, harmless lamb ; 

All helpless it bowed and died ! 


# 
“T will rise,” said the Spirit, “and fly away 
Where man has subdued the field ; 
Where the sceptre of Justice has its sway, 
And Virtue and Peace their shield.” 


Vi. 


But there, too, it saw the innocent bleed, 
And merey’s sweet prayer denied ; 
The guilty stood by to witness the deed, 

And laughed as the innocent died ! 


VII. 


It saw that Right was subdued by Wrong, 
And Truth sunk in Error’s abyss ; 

It saw the Weak a prey to the Strong, 
And Virtue outdone by Vice! 


Vil. 


The Spirit then went below the wave, 
Where the pearl and the coral are, 

And sought for peace in the Mermaid’s cave, 
But the prowling Shark was there ! 


IX. 
Then it rose, and sought a scene of love, 
Where a wing the olive stirred ; 
“ Ah! nothing,” it said, “ will harm this dove, 
’Tis my own sweet emblem bird!” 


X. 


And swift with the dove it mounted high, 
Above the earth and the tide, 

But the dove, as the whirring hawk came by, 
Was torn from the Spirit’s side! 


XI. 


* ] have tried,” it said, “‘ the earth, and the sea, 
And the air, for a resting place, 

And flown to the turtle’s sacred tree, 
But alas, there is no Peace!” 


XII. 


The Spirit then wept o’er this earthly sphere, 
And, leaving the fallen clod, 

It cried, “ there’s no home for a spirit here, 
I'll rise and return to Gop!” 


Logan, Indiana. 





SCENES AND SKETCHES 


IN 


PORTUGAL. 


No. I. 


The province of the Minho abounds, particularly 
in the north-eastern part, with wild and romantic 
scenery. Jt is now some years since, in company 
with a few friends, we traversed this section of the 
province, and our excursion gave all the party so 
much pleasure, that we will endeavor to describe 
some of the beautiful scenery we met with, for the 
benefit of future tourists in this part of Portugal. 

It was just at day-break, of a beautiful Septem- 
ber morning, that we left the city of Braga, with 
its latticed windows, (‘gelosias,” as they are 
called,) behind us, and began to ascend a narrow 
and winding road, having on our right the famous 
sanctuary of Nosso Senhor do Monte, (Our Lord 
of the Mount,) with its apparently endless flights of 
steps, and innumerable little chapels, or shrines, 
crowned by the magnificent church itself. This 
temple is an object of great veneration, and is much 
visited by devotees, particularly at the “ Espirito 
Santo,” or Whitsuntide, when a great fair is held 
at Braga, and the whole city is crowded with 
strangers, principally from the northern provinces, 





who flock at this time to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of the * Bom Jesus do Monte.” 
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Near the top of the hill, the road suddenly in- 
clines to the north, and from this spot we had a 
splendid view of the low country. Braga, with its 
numerous convents and churches, and its venerable 
cathedral, lay at our feet,—the vast Campo de S. 
Anna, (not unaptly compared in shape to a “ bacal- 
hao,” or dried codfish,) occupying the foreground, 
while beyond, the sight stretched away over a 
richly cultivated country, studded with villages, 
till at last it rested on the Atlantic ocean, on the 
waves of which the rays of the rising sun were 
just beginning to glitter. Shortly after, we emerged 
upon the elevated plain of Carcalho d’ Este, famous 
as the scene of the disastrous defeat of the Portu- 
guese regular troops and peasantry by the French, 
during Soult’s invasion of Portugal, in 1808. On 
our left was a deep romantic valley, or rather ravine, 
hedged in by steep and beautifully wooded banks, 
through which the river Cavado finds its way to 
the low country. A heavy mist, which the sun 
was just beginning to dissipate, came rolling up in 
volumes from the river, giving a most picturesque 
appearance to the whole scene, nor did it require a 
very fertile imagination to picture out battlemented 
castles and lofty spires from the shapes assumed by 
the fog-clouds as they rested for a few moments on 
the uplands. 

In front, the plain was bounded by some low hills, 
behind which we could discover the crests of the 
Serra de Vieira, and the lofty and vast Gerez tow- 
ered in the distance, covered with vegetation, and 
standing like a natural fortress to mark the boun- 
dary of the rival kingdoms of Portugal and Spain. 
On our right, the plain extended for a considerable 
distance, and our eyes were at once struck by a lofty 
conical rock which arose alone and perfectly iso- 
lated, from the plain. Its top was crowned with 
ruins, which, on enquiry, we found to be those of 
the ancient castle of Povoa de Lanhoso, in which 
Dom Affonso Henriques, the first King of Portu- 
gal, so long confined his mother, the Countess Pa- 
reja. Struck with its appearance, we turned off the 
road to examine it nearer; and an hour’s ride 
brought us to the pretty village at the base of the 
rock on which the castle stands, and from which it 
takes its name. Having left our horses at the 





stands commands most extensive views on all sides. 
When Dom Affonso Henriques, who usually 
kept his court at Guimaraés, went on his expedi- 
tion against the King of Castile and Leon, who had 
taken up arms in his mother’s favor, he slept one 
night at this castle, and as his troops were filing 
out next morning to continue their march, his 
mother stood at the window to see them. As her 
son passed through the gateway, he saluted her, to 
which she replied by a malediction on him and his 
enterprise. As Dom Affonso, who had hitherto 
been uniformly successful, was, shortly after this 
incident, severely wounded, and made prisoner ina 
sortie from the tower of Badajoz, his defeat was 
ascribed to the effects of his mother’s curse, and 
the window at which she stood, and which still 
exists, is still called, by the surrounding peasantry, 
“a janella da maldicaé,” (the window of the curse.) 
To this circumstance it is that the tower owes its 
preservation, as it was not thought right to employ 
any of the materials of that part of the building, 
from whence the malediction was given, in the 
erection of a holy temple. Pity that superstition, 
useful in this case, could not have saved the whole 
of the venerable building from destruction ! 

We returned to the village, and having taken 
some refreshments, resumed our route in a north- 
easterly direction, and passing over a beautiful 
country, and through two or three small hamlets, 
one of them bearing the euphonious name of the 
“Val da Luz,” (vale of light,) in about two hours 
and a half reached Posadouro, a large straggling 
village. Sending on our horses by the main road, 
we here turned from it, under the guidance of a 
friend, who knew the country, with the intention 
of descending the steep side of the ravine on foot, 
at a place impracticable for quadrupeds. A quar- 
ter of an hour’s walk brought us to the brink of 
the precipice, and we began our descent, which we 
found difficult enough, owing to the tangled under- 
wood, and massive blocks of stone piled up in the 
rudest magnificence. A small stream dashed down 
the sides, hastening to mingle its waters with those 
of the roaring Cavado below. When, after a sin- 
uous course, we reached the bottom, we found our- 
selves in a beautiful and thickly wooded dell, with 


clean little inn, we ascended the rock, a work of|the Cavado flowing swiftly at our feet; ascending 


some trouble, from its steepness, notwithstanding a 
winding road is cut up to the top. 

Of the castle, to our disappointment, Jittle more 
than the keep now remains, but a resident of Po- 
voa de Lanhoso, who accompanied us, told us that 
till about twenty years before our visit, the walls 
had been entire, but had then been demolished with 
that disregard of monuments of antiquity too com- 
mon in Portugal, to erect with the materials, the 
chapel of Nossa Senhora do Pilar, which now occu- 
pies part of the site. 
great strength before the invention of artillery, and 
was admirably situated, for the rock on which it 





the stream, in five minutes more, we came to a 
pretty fall, where the river has apparently found its 
way over a wall of rock, which, stretching from 
side to side, seems formerly to have dammed up 
the waters, which now furiously precipitate them- 
selves over the craggy barrier. . A little farther up, 
the steep bank is pierced by a small grotto, which 
the neighboring peasantry call the cave of the 
“ Moura encantada,” (or enchanted Mooress,) and 
bold must be the rustic who will pass it after 


It must have been a place of | sunset, without doffing his hat, and reverentially 


making the sign of the cross, praying at the same 
time to his patron saint to preserve him from its 
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mysterious and dangerous habitant. This super- 
stition is very common in Portugal, where the pea- 
santry generally believe, that when the Moors were 
expelled the country, they buried their treasures in 
the most solitary places, sacrificing at the same 
time, with many incantations, a young and spotless 
virgin, whose spirit hovers round the spot, and oc- 
casionally appears, in various shapes, to the lonely 
and startled wayfarer. These spirits are always 
maleficent, and hence the terror attached to places 
supposed to be haunted by a “* Moura encantada.” 

The scenery of the river and banks here, is 
perfectly beautiful, and we left it with regret, and 
continued our walk up the river, which at this sea- 
son was reduced to a clear, shallow stream, braw- 
ling over the rocks and loose masses of stone with 
which its bed is thickly strewed, though in the win- 
ter it rushes down a roaring torrent, bearing every 
thing with it in its furious course. We had yet an 
hour’s walk before us, and had twice to cross the 
winding stream, by means of rude bridges, ere we 
reached the village of Villarda Veiga, at the foot 
of the Gerez mountain. Here we found our horses 
and servants, who had descended to the valley by 
an easier path, and stretching ourselves under some 
trees, by the bank of the stream, were quickly re- 
galed with some especially fine trout, which a shoe- 
Jess urchin had just lured from the river. Hard 
was our struggle with the * Patroa,” or mistress of 
the venda, (for inn there was none,) to prevent 
the delicate fish being fried in thick rancid oil, and 
only by one of the party undertaking the post of 
cook, were we able to save them from such a des- 
ecration. 

Here we rested till the moon rose, and then by 
her light, rode about two miles up the mountain, 
down the side of which a stream was dashing with 
musical murmur. We halted for the night at the 
hot springs, called the Caldas de Gerez, on the de- 
clivity of the Serra; to see which, was one of the 
objects of our journey. 

Fortunately for ourselves, we had taken the pre- 
caution of getting a person from Villar da Veiga 
to accompany us up to the Caldas, otherwise our 
party would have been badly off for accommoda- 
tions. The village was entirely deserted, and not 
a human being was to be met with, as the proprie- 
tors of the houses reside at the springs only during 
the bathing season, (which was just over when we 
arrived,) and then shut up these temporary dwell- 
ings, and retire to the valley below. But though 
every house door was carefully closed and locked, 
those of the baths stood most invitingly open, for 
the benefit, as our guide gravely told us, of the 
wolves and other animals, who come down from 
the forest, on the summit of the mountain, to com- 
mence their bathing season, so soon as the human 
invalids retire from the place ; but whether it was 
yet too early, or whether the noise of our invasion, 
at that unseasonable time and hour, put the few val- 





etudinarian quadrupeds, who had yet arrived, to 
flight, certain it is, that we had not the fortune of 
seeing any of those visitors. 

We made out the night in the best way we could; 
one of the party, who had a Brazilian hammock, 
swinging in it most comfortably, while the rest, 
wrapping themselves in their cloaks, disposed of 
their bodies on certain venerable, yet suspicious- 
looking chairs and tables; and what between the 
cold, which was already severe in this elevated re- 
gion, and the resentment shown by the little black 
ants, &c., &c., the ordinary occupants of the said 
chairs and tables, at our intrusion, we were glad 
enough to leave our uncomfortable couches, even 
before break of day. 

In the morning, after a short survey of the baths, 
finding nothing particularly interesting in our pres- 
ent position, we set off on an excursion of dis- 
covery to find out the ruins of the Roman city of 
Calcidonia, said to have existed among these moun- 
tains. It was not without great trouble, and fre- 
quently retracing our steps, that we discovered its 
reputed site; but at last, after many enquiries, 
each of which elicited contrary information to the 
one preceding it, we reached the little hamlet, or 
collection of huts, called Barzes, near S’ta. Ma- 
rinha de Covide; and on that branch of the Gerez 
called the Serra de Lamas, we were shown the 
remains of a rude wall, which had formerly sur- 
rounded the summit of one of the peaks, having 
within its circle some vestiges of the foundations of 
small buildings—and this we were told was Calci- 
donia! But neither from the size of the enclosure, 
nor from its situation, could this have been the site 
of the city; for the hill on which it exists is ex- 
ceedingly steep; the wall, (which has but one en- 
trance,) merely goes round the summit, and the 
enclosed part is still full of huge masses of rock 
and stone, (some of which even form part of the 
wall,) just as they were left by the hand of nature. 
The only argument in favor of this place having 
been the ancient Calcidonia, is its proximity to the 
Roman road, which from Braga went direct to 
Orense, and which passed at about a mile’s distance, 
but we should think that the city, if city there ever 
was in the vicinity, must have been rather at the 
foot of the hill, at the place now called Barzes, 
near which many indubitably Roman remains have 
been discovered, and which is not only agreeably 
located, but also traversed by the Roman road be- 
fore mentioned; and the ruins that we saw are 
probably those of some “ castrum,” or fortification, 
thrown up as a place of refuge for the surrounding 
inhabitants, in case of any sudden eruption of the 
Barbarian tribes in the neighborhood. In fact, 
some of the party doubted that these ruins were 
Roman at all, from the rudeness of construction 
which they exhibited, so different from the usually 
substantial and highly finished works of that people. 

But if we were disappointed in our visit to Cal- 
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cidonia, we were more than repaid by the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery which displayed itself to us 
at every step of our progress, and though the Ge- 
rez may not contain all those objects which a lover 
of antiquity might expect to meet with, yet the 
man addicted to botanical research, would there 
find an ample field on which to employ himself, for 
the whole of the mountain is covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetation, and many plants are 
there to be found, which are either exceedingly 
scarce, or entirely unknown in other parts. On 
us, who had no botanist in our little party, all 
these riches were thrown away ; but it was impos- 
sible not to gaze with delight on the majestic trees, 
principally evergreens, which covered the sides of 
the mountain. 

Bending our way back to Villar da Veiga, we 
rode for some time by the side of a gay, sparkling 
brook, whose waters were of the utmost purity 
and refreshing coolness. The moon was pouring 
her calm light, and gave an additional beauty to 
the scene, and as the little stream danced and bub- 
bled along beneath her rays, it really seemed as if 
the poet’s words were verified— 


“The silver moon’s enamor’d beam 
Steals softly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light.” 


The next morning early, we bade adieu to the 
Caldas, and descended into the valley, and ascend- 
ed its opposite ridge, without any other adventure 
than the fall of our baggage-mule, and the erratic 
course performed by one of our valises, which 
getting loose in the accident, went rolling and 
bounding down, till it lodged at last very comfor- 
tably in the bed of the stream below, much to the 
discomfort of its owner. Leaving him behind 
to fish out his moveables, and repair damages, the 
rest of us rode on gaily toward Salamonde, ma- 
king a detour to gain a point of view of the valley 
of the Cavado, which wound away below in the 
sunny light of the morning. On our arrival at 


our companion, whom we had judged to be far be 


we came to the first of these passes, the Ponte 

Nova, otherwise called the Saltador, (or leaper,) 

a bold structure of stone, consisting of a single arch 

thrown over a branch of the Cavado, here a moun- 

tain torrent. Beyond this bridge the valley sensi- 

bly contracted, pressing us closer to the bank of 
the stream. On the opposite side, the cliff de- 

scended perpendicularly into the river, while on 

that on which we were, the narrow path we were 

following, suspended as it were half way up the 

steep and rugged hill, was the only road open for 

passage. As we advanced, the valley, or rather 
ravine, grew more and more confined, the hill rose 

high above us, the path became narrower, in many 
places too narrow for two horsemen abreast, and 

the torrent, (the Rio de Ruivaés, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Cavado,) dashed wildly on a hundred 
feet below us. On the other side of the river, a 
stream came dashing and foaming down the previp- 
itous bank, pouring itself out in a beautiful cas- 
cade just opposite to us. After following the path, 
(or ledge,) for about three miles, we came upon a 
lofty, long, and narrow stone bridge, which, span- 
ning the torrent, afforded the only outlet to the wild 
path we have been describing. Below it, the bed 
of the stream was encumbered by huge masses of 
rock, over which its waters rushed with the force 
and noise of a cataract, while the hill, along whose 
side we had been riding, bending suddenly to the 
river, and totally impracticable, presented an 
effectual barrier to any further progress, save by 
this single opening. There was no other way. 
This is the famous bridge of the ‘* Miserella”—a 
corruption, as it is said, of the word Miserere— 
and so named from the frequent repetition of that 
exclamation by the traveller, who is forced to pass 
it, which no one can do without a sensation of 
awe. 

Yet it was over this bridge that Soult forced his 
way into Spain, after his surprise and defeat at 
Oporto in 1809; and narrow indeed was his 
escape! The bridge of the Saltador had been 
broken down, and so much time was lost in making 


rossing it, the English army had fallen on his rear at 


Salamonde, to our no small astonishment, we te passable, that long ere his troops had finished 


hind ; but who, striking out a path of his own, had, 
notwithstanding the incumbrance of the baggage- 
mule, got to the village full half an hour before us, 
and was busily engaged in preparing, or rather su- 
perintending the preparation of our meal. 
Salamonde, though a miserable little village, has 
obtained some celebrity from its importance as a 
military position, the high road from Oporto to the 
north of Portugal and Spain, leading directly 
through it, while a few miles beyond it, are the ter- 
rible passes of Miserella and Ruivaés. After re- 
maining here for some time, we sallied forth to visit 
the Ponte Nova and the Miserella bridge. De- 
scending from Salamonde through a pretty, and 
comparatively open country, in about half an hour 


alamonde: unfortunately the Miserella had been 
left entire, and only barricaded and guarded by a 
body of the armed peasantry ; yet such is the nata- 
ral strength of the position, that the French were 
repulsed in two attacks, made with all the fury 
that desperation can give to men, who see their last 
and only hope of safety in success. They, how- 
ever, carried it at a third charge; and their pant- 
ing columns poured over in haste and confusion, at 
the very moment when the English, having stormed 
the heights of Salamonde, had opened a fire of 
artillery on the fugitives, who were still crossing 
the Ponte Nova. Had the Miserella bridge been 





destroyed, not a man could have escaped—and the 
French Marshal, and his army, hemmed in in this 
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difficult country, must have laid down their arms. 
(See, passim, Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. 2. 
We had his book with us, and read his vivid de- 
scription of these occurrences, on the very ground 
on which they took place.) 

We returned to our sorry inn at Salamonde, 
where our host endeavored to stifle all complaints 
of the abominable cookery, and filthy state of 
his house, by reiterating the assurance, that “o 
Lord Ingles,” (by whom we suppose he meant 
Wellington,) had passed a night in it when in pur- 
suit of Soult, and this he seemed to think was quite 
sufficient to cover all defects. From the broken 
tilings of the roof of our chamber, the moon and 
stars looked down on us quite at their ease, and the 
rats and mice skipped and hopped about the floor 
as if quite at home, though they were not a little 
startled by the sudden descent among them of our 
friend with the hammock ; the hook of which drew 
from the rotten partition in which it had been fixed ; 
and down he came on his head to the rats’ great 
surprise, and his own no small mortification. Our 





host too got drunk, and we were then regaled with 
a regular squabble between him and his wife, which 


continued, with occasional lulls, throughout the 
night; and an old megeera, (our landlord’s mother,) 
sat busily rocking a cradle in the very next room 
to ours, and singing, in a high cracked voice, a frag- 
ment of an old ballad, to lull her grand-daughter to 
sleep. The stable was, as usual, under the bed- 
rooms, and added its part to the musical () sounds, 
intended for our special comfort. Horses munch- 
ing their provender; the bells of the mules, 
(which are never taken off,) tinkling and ringing 
at every motion of the animals, and the swearing 
and snoring of the “ almocreves” and “ arrieiros,” 
(carriers and guides,) who slept in the stable, 
formed the contingent of that department—to say 
nothing of a blackguard old cock, who, in spite of 
the example of his sager harem, persevered in 
crowing from midnight to “ peep of dawn.” Such 
a combination of noises would have been quite 
sufficient, under any other circumstances, to put all 
ideas of sleep to flight; but fatigued as we were, 
we not only slept, but slept well till morning, when 
we started on our return homewards. 


C. 








AHAB MAHOMED. 


A peasant stood before a king and said, 

“ My children starve, I come to thee for bread.” 

On cushions, soft and silken, sat enthroned 

The king, and look’d on him who prayed and 
moaned— 

Who cried again, “ for bread I come to thee ;” 

For grief, like wine, the tongue will render free. 

Then said the prince, with simple trath, ‘ Behold, 

I sit on cushions silken soft ;—of gold 

And wrought with skill, the vessels which they bring, 

Fitly to grace the banquet of a king : 

But at my gate the Mede triumphant beats, 

And die for food my people in the streets; 

Still no good father hears his child complain, 

And gives him stones for bread,—for alms, disdain. 

Come, thou and I will sup together—come !” 

The wondering courtiers saw, saw and were dumb! 

Then followed, with their eyes, where Ahab led, 

With grace, the humble guest, amaz'd, to share 
his bread. 

Him half abashed the royal host withdrew 

Into a room, the curtained doorway through. 

Silent, behind, the folds of purple closed : 

In marble life the statues stood disposed ; 

From the tall ceiling, perfume-breathing, swung 

Rich lamps, pomegranate-shaped, and golden-hung ; 

Gorgeous the board with massive metal shone— 


Gorgeous with gems arose in front a throne : 

These through the orient lattice saw the sun. 

If gold there was, of meat and bread was none, 

Save one small loaf; this stretched his hand and 
took 

Ahab Mahomed, prayed to God, and broke. 

One half his yearning nature bade him crave, 

The other, courteous, to his guest he gave. 

‘| have no more to give,” he cheerly said ; 

** With thee I share my only loaf of bread.” 


«| Yet ate not of it, standing meek and dumb. 


Humbly the stranger took the offered crumb, 
ar: lifts his eyes, the wondering Ahab saw 


His rags fall from him, as the snow in thaw. 
Resplendent, blue, those orbs upon him turned ; 
All Ahab’s soul within him throbbed and burned. 


“Ahab Mahomed !” spoke the vision then, 

“From this thou shalt be blesséd among men. 

Go forth—thy gates the Mede, bewildered, flees, 

And Allah thank thy people on their knees. 

He who gives somewhat does a worthy deed,— 

Of him the recording angel shall take heed. 

But he who halves all that his house doth hold, 

His deeds are more to God, yea more than finest 
gold.” 





South Carolina. J. M. L. 
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MEMORIES. 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT. 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


“T can not but feel every year, with the return of the 
violet, how much the shadows of my mind have deepened 
since its last appearance, and to me the spring, with all its 
joy and beauty, is generally a time of thoughtfulness rather 
than mirth.” 

Hemans. 


What a mournful echo do these beautiful words 
awaken in my bosom! How many vanished scenes— 
how many loved faces, whose radiance is forever 
shrouded,— what a wealth of memories, whose 
truthfulness no time can dim, come stealthily back 
unto the spirit’s vision, with the return of the 
spring’s first rose and earliest violet! In the fresh- 
ness of our years, it seems but a natural linking of 
the fair hours Memory has faithfully hoarded, to the 
uncertain season of futurity, which the spendthrift, 
Hope, gilds at will, when we make the buds and 
Blossoms of Nature’s youth the intervening link 
between Remembrance and Expectation. Then, 
the “magical spring-time” wreathes its flowers 
around the urn, where former ties and past enjoy- 
ments lie entombed, and Fancy robs the rose-leaf 
of its hue, and the violet of its fragrance, to tint 
and perfume the pathway of our future. 

This season is our youth’s carnival, yet even 
then, with this delicious commingling of reminis- 
cence and anticipation, the heart sometimes shrinks 
back from its prospective gaze, and tearfully broods 
over the days, whose existence has no longer a 
place but in the records of the past. 

Year follows year—the golden holiday of Life 
passes away—Youth is merged in Maturity—and 
then, as each spring brings us its charm of green 
boughs, flower-scented breezes, and azure skies, 
we start to see, at its successive return, the cloud 
spreading more and more darkly over us, and we 
trust not the vision, whose perceptions are blinded 
by tears, to search the shaded vista which lies be- 
fore us. 

With such feelings, I Stood upon the piazza, one 
resplendent eve, and watched a magnificent land- 
scape, over which a May-day sun poured its beams, 
until the distant mountains, in such radiance, 
seemed to be dressed in a robe of golden tissue. 
T eeze, which “ told of the rose’s kiss,” toyed 
with the leaves of the book I listlessly held, and 
coquettishly turned the page from which my eye 
had long wandered, while the boughs of the “light 
quivering aspen,” which, from its ancestral claims 
to reverence, had been suffered to peer unmolested 
into the portico, now held mystic whisperings with 
each passing zephyr—now, with soft caress, per- 
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mitted its silvery leaves to droop upon and dally 
with my cheek. 

My young companion, who shared with me the 
delicious eve, unheeding of my reverie, was deep 
in the fanciful fabrication of a garland, whose blos- 
soms were designed for her own beautiful brow. 
Diving into the abyss of a pannier, where roses of 
every hue glowed en masse, she added now one, 
now another, to the flowery diadem, to suit her luxu- 
riant fancy. 

“ Dear ,” exclaimed she, throwing back her 
long, lustrous ringlets, and breaking in upon my re- 
flections, *‘ come help me to that pretty rose, which 
is so far beyond my reach ;”’ and she pointed toa 
variegated cluster of multiflora. blooming at the 
apex of a gothic arch, between the columns of the 
piazza. “I must have that beantiful group as the 
crowning adornment of my wreath, and alas! for 
my Lilliputian stature, I may not reach it!” 

I moved away from my position, to secure the 
coveted treasure for my pretty petitioner, and thus 
aroused from meditation, half-saddening, half-plea- 
sing, I unconsciously sighed, and brushed away a 
stealthy tear, which such meditation had invited. 
My companion looked enquiringly at me, and with 
a girlish abandon, in her always peculiarly charm- 
ing, she threw aside the half-completed garland, 
but just now possessing her absorbed attention, 
and casting her arms about my waist, besought for- 
giveness for disturbing my reflections, if, in so 
doing, she had given cause for those evidences of 
sorrow she witnessed. 

“Tt is not that, my pretty Ellen,” replied I, as I 
bent down to kiss the upturned brow of the affec- 
tionate girl; “it is not you who have occasioned 
the sigh, or the tear, but my thoughts were roaming 
far away, and I remembered scenes of years long 
past and fled—scenes whose memory has been in- 
duced by the influence of the hour and season, for 
it was in this beautiful month, that, years ago, oc- 
curred some of the events on which I was, even 
now, mentally and tearfully dwelling. The power 
of association, in my mind, has ever been painfully 
acute, and words which, to the unimaginative, have 
appeared but as poetical fantaisie, or fair fiction, 
have always worn to me the seriousness and ear- 
nestness of reality. 


«1t may be a sound, 
A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 
A flower—a leaf—the ocean, which may wound, 
Striking th’ electric chain, wherewith we're darkly bound.’ 


‘“‘ The rose, with its silken petals and dew-crested 
bosom, speaks to me ever a voice from the grave, 
and on its beautiful leaves, which have, alike, fur- 
nished a simile for the loved one’s cheek, and given 
forth the imagery of human life—fair and fleeting— 
there seems written, as though by.an invisible spirit, 
and with a point, burning as a sun-beam—change 
and death. The perfume of the violet, too, bears to 
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me a tender languor, inexpressibly affecting, and 
oftentimes dissolving in tears; while music, with 
its witchery of sound, unlocks the fountains of my 
bosom, and “ breaks up its great deeps.’ I recol- 
lect once, when shadows besieged my heart, like an 
army of phantoms, and sorrow held me prisoned in 
its heaviest bonds, a rich and heavenly strain of 
remembered melody swept over my ear, and as its 
harmonious tones swelled clearer and higher, vis- 
ions trod in its wake. I recalled the loved voice, 
that had ‘lang syne’ chanted the same sweet num- 
bers,—tender, dreamy memories stood side by side 
with that angel-image, and scenes of other and hap- 
pier days floated before me. Then the storm-wave 
ceased to roll its dark waters over me. I forgot 
the present—TI lived over the past—and I bowed 
my head upon my hands, and wept delicious tears ;— 
*twas like the bursting forth of a sparkling fountain 
in the parched and arid waste. 

“Thus, dear Ellen,” resumed I, for I had half 
forgotten I was not soliloquising, ‘ you see I must 
blame my recollection, and not yourself, for my sad- 
ness.” 

“But what are these memories? tell them to 
me,” said she beseechingly ; “let me share the feel- 
ings they suggest.” 

“They are all sorrowful, my little sprite, and 
you have nothing to do with such images. The 
very hue in your ringlets is as bright as ‘ hope’s 
golden hair,’ and your blue eyes are too sparkling for 
tears—’twere pity to quench their lustre with such 
naughty mists, and sure I am, my lugubrious memo- 
ries would not do otherwise. Your visions of life 
and enjoyment, like the landscape before us, stretch 
far away ina picture land, whose extended per- 
spective can scarce be followed”—and I pointed to 
the surrounding country, which lay like a pano- 
rama around us—green field succeeding copse— 
valley bordering forest-—and mountain rising above 
mountain, in a sort of billowy gradation, until the last 
blue peak melted away upon the glowing horizon, 
in a hue scarce distinguishable from the sky it ap- 
peared to touch. 

Ellen’s persuasions, seemingly increased by my 
evident reluctance, at last prevailed, and seating 
myself upon a camp-stool, beneath the shade and 
low murmuring of the aspen boughs, she threw 
herself at my feet, twining a few green leaves 
among the flowers of her garland, and prepared to 
listen to the recital, of whose morale and sad tone 
I had, in vain, forewarned her. 

“ Now, commencons,” said she eagerly, “I shall 
wait for my rose ’til you finish!” 
* * * * 

“Tt was some years ago, at this bright season, 
that I was a lingerer in one of the fairest of our 
northern capitals. I formed one of a gay bridal 
party on the gue’ vive for pleasure, and the sweet 
spring hours were effective auxiliaries for such de- 
signs on the deceptive goddess. 





“Thad wandered, one morning, with a companion, 
into a gallery, where the soft and beauteous imagin- 
ings of the painter’s mind had created a world of 
glowing loveliness. Every group was lustrous 
with its fresh tints—every countenance was elo- 
quent with its life-like beauties—and as I paused 
long before each one, the enthusiasm of my admi- 
ration grew rapturous in its expression. At length 
the bright circle was passed—I had gazed upon the 
last, fair face, born of the Limner’s dream, and turn- 
ing to depart, with a sigh, that I must exchange 
the gorgeousness of the scene within for the outer 
world, I was nearing the door, when an exclama- 
tion from my companion arrested me. Quickly 
returning, ] found him peering, with inquisitive 
glance, into a deep retreating niche, where a long 
silken curtain, carefully drawn, concealed what 
seemed a richly framed and elaborately ornamented 
picture. 

“** T have removed the screen,’ whispered he ; ‘ and 
behind the envious veil is a face, near which, those 
yonder are as ‘ Hecate to Helen.’’ 

***Tmpossible !’ retorted I; ‘no imagination 
could exceed the vividness and beauty of such 
creations.’ | 

“** Mais voyons Ma’mselle,’ and my pertinacious 
cavalier, stealthily lifting the intervening silk, was 
preparing to refute my indignant defence of the 
galaxy, when his arm was lightly touched, and a 
pale, melancholy youth, with a voice of singular 
sweetness, said— 

““* Excuse me, Sir—the picture isa private one, 
and I am not at liberty to include it in my exhi- 
bition.’ 

“* Your exhibition,’ repeated I, in a tone of some 
surprise, ‘ are we then to believe yonder beautiful 
assemblage the offspring of your unassisted pen- 
cil?’ for his apparent youth rendered me almost 
incredulous of such attainments, as the glowing 
canvass bespoke for the artist. 

** Of mine alone, Madam,’ replied he, with the 
modesty inseparable from Genius—and as he 
spoke, a flush of pleasure tinted his pallid cheek, 
at the admiration which was revealed in my coun- 
tenance. 

“¢ And this mysterious picture—is it also the 
embodiment of your dreamings ?’ 

“ *It is of my execution, Madam,’ said he, eva- 
sively—‘I regret the purchaser forbids its expo- 
sure ; otherwise, I should be happy to show it to 
you.” My companion half-murmured an inter- 
jection of impatience at this scrupulous comer: 
ment, to which I might have added my own ex- 
pression of disappointment, had not our colloquy 
been suddenly interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, who, unsuspicious of other presence, 
said hastily— 

“ «My picture, Mr. Canino—my picture : have it 
packed for me by twelve to-night, as I shall leave 
the city at dawn to-morrow, and I cannot go with- 
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out my beautiful picture’—and with the concluding 
words, his voice softened into tenderness. 

“* Depend upon me, Sir,’ replied the artist—‘ I 
shall send the package to your hotel to-night—I 
will take your address’—and opening his tablets, 
he withdrew to a remote corner of the apartment, 
followed by the owner of the veiled picture, with 
whom he held a whispered conversation for a few 
moments. 

““* Well, well, Mr. Canino,’ spoke the gentle- 
man in conclusion of the conference, ‘I will not 
cloud your fame by my selfishness; and as the 
picture comes into my undivided possession within 
so brief a space, I consent to this single departure 
from my injunctions.’ So saying, he moved away, 
and as he effected his departure with less precipi- 
tation than had marked his entrance, I caught, en 
passant, the glimpse of a graceful figure, dark, 
waving locks, and a youthful countenance, on which 
opening manhood was just shedding its glories. 
“**T have a dispensation from the high authorities,’ 
smilingly said the pale artist, as he again joined 
us—s‘ and, absolved from my obligation of conceal- 
ment, I take pleasure in relieving your curiosity.’ 

“ As he spoke, he slowly drew the crimson cur- 
tain, and the picture, in all its magic loveliness—in 
all the freshness of its young beauty, was revealed 
tous. The soft beams, from a half-clouded sky- 
light, streamed down over it, and looked, with a 
golden smile, upon its rich hues. It was a fair and 
dream-like face, with tender, melancholy eyes, and 
a rapt glance, beautiful as a seraph’s, turned heaven- 
ward. The wealth of sunny hair, half-bound, lay 
in wavy, gold-like bands beneath the rich purple 
head-dress, which was chosen in exquisite con- 
trast with its lustrous shades, and with the dark 
softness of the eyes. The robe was adjusted with 
a graceful negligence, which eschewed the rigidity 
of fashion, and while it partially shaded with its 
fleecy folds the rounded arms, it seemed to rest, like 
a transparent cloud, upon the snowy and dimpled 
shoulders. These were the mere adjuncts upon 
which I gazed. It was the soft, spiritual melan- 
choly of the countenance which entranced me— 
this expression dwelt in the shadowy eyes—slept 


to give creation to this portrait, I call it my 
Sibyl.’ 

“* Then,’ said I, turning away with a sigh; ‘I 
hope that expression which lends its magic to the 
face, is not ‘a Sibyl of the future,’ for it is painful 
to separate Youth and Joyousness—and, surely, 
that haunting countenance, while it tells a history 
of gladness dimmed, and hopefulness subdued, is 
alike prophetic of prospective sadness.’ 

“**] dare be sworn’ your thoughts are busy with 
our morning’s adventure,’ said my companion in 
deprecation of my silence, as a glowing sunset of 
the same day threw its tints over a fairy scene of 
fountain, and shade, where we wandered afar from 
the great city’s hum. 

“‘ Groups were scattered here and there through 
the embowered walks of this miniature Arcady, 
and the sportive word, and light laugh, mingled 
harmoniously with the splash of the fountain, and 
the music of the water-fall. 

“* Then,’ replied I, aroused from my musings, 
‘you are perjured; for 1 was wondering whether 
this picturesque spot had not been wooed by the 
Magician’s wand, from the coral groves and 
jewelled palace of the Sea Nymphs, for it is a 
realm of enchantment too beautiful to have been 
fabricated by mundane skill. But hark, does not 
that perfect my illusion t’—and as I spoke, a wild 
strain of music broke upon the dreamy repose of 
the scene, and came, mellowed, soft and entran- 
cing, over the rippling waters. My friend laughed, 
and calling my attention to a group, on a sloping 
bank below us, said— 

“* You must people your ocean-temple with 
Nereides then, and if these visual organs of mor- 
tality be not deceptive, yon fair Nymph is a fit 
representative of your Sea-Goddess—an A mphi- 
trite—or perchance a bright-haired Thetis—and 
he pointed to the long curls of golden hue, which 
slowly waved with the evening's breeze— 


‘Pid vaga, e cara verginella, 
Che mai spiegasse al vento, chioma d’ oro!’ 


repeated he, in conclusion. 
“ The pair, for there were but two, were seated 


upon the full lips—nay, the very attitude itself}upon a gentle slope, whose verdure was laved by 


seemed eloquent of chastened hope. There was 


the silver tide, and a large Newfoundland dog, 


a languid abandonment in the bending forward of|crouched beside them, seemed equally to divide 


the graceful figure—an air of weariness in the 
posture of the beautiful arms, as they rested 
heavily upon a marble balustrade before her—even 
the pretty little hands, whose fairy proportions 
were partially concealed by the rose and clematis, 
which draped the marble, told of thoughtfulness 
in their careless half-clasp. ‘Is this only a fancy 
sketch? asked I of the Artist, as I unwillingly 
withdrew my gaze from its rare beauties. 

“*The Painter, lady,Jike the Poet, claims his 


their care and attention. The girl, ever and anon, 
cast a bouquet of flowers upon the water, and en- 
couraging the dog to spring forward to its rescue, 
as he successively laid the recovered blossoms at 
her feet, she patted his glossy head, and stroked 
his silky ears with her white hand. The young 
man beside her, more lavish in his evidences of 
fondness, clasped the neck of the affectionate ani- 
mal, and seemingly spoke words of kindness, which 
one might have conjectured to be intelligible to the 





license,’ replied he, with evasion—‘ and because 


Reality and Imagination have blended themselves 





recipient, by his looks of sagacity and gratitude. 
“ We watched this pretty pantomime for some 
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time, until the two actors arose to depart, and the 
girl linking her arm with tender confidence in that 
of her companion, they turned towards the spot 
where we stood. We simultaneously started, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, for in the one, 
we beheld the fine, manly countenance, and noble 
bearing of the purchaser of the beautiful picture, 
while the other possessed the unmistakable fea- 
tures, and the soft, melancholy expression of the 
picture itself! We could not be deceived—she 
was its bright original ! 

* As this interesting couple slowly passed us, we 
had time to scrutinize them. There was a singu- 
lar resemblance between the two, which at once 
disproved our first impression that they were 
lovers. The same flowing, classical outline dis- 
tinguished each face—the same large spiritual 
eyes, except that, in the young man, they wore a 
deeper hue, and shone with a haughtier glance— 
the same bright lips, each bearing on its ruby arch 
an expression strangely, indescribably sweet—and 
the same beautiful, haunting countenance, which 
spiritualized every feature, until the face grew an- 
gel-like in its heavenly serenity. The golden 
tresses of the girl shaded her cheek, like sun- 
beams fringing the morning’s rosy clouds, while 
the waving locks, which fell over the brow of the 
young man, were ebon in their rich darkness. 
This contrast constituted the only striking dissim- 
ilitude between them. 


“Tt was after the lapse of some fleeting weeks, 
that lingering in the city of , I found my- 
self drawn within the vortex of its frivolities. One 
bright midnight, | had exchanged the lustre of Na- 
ture’s brilliance for the glare of a festal scene, 
and leaning in abstraction against a marble col- 
umn, in the thronged and heated apartment, my 
eye unconsciously followed the swiftly passing 
dancers. As I thus gazed, musingly, upon the 
gay groups around me, a gossamer robe brushed 
my arm, ip a rapid evolution of the dance, and a 
volume of silken ringlets swept my cheek with 
feathery touch. I turned abruptly towards the 
couple of whose juxtaposition I had been so un- 
ceremoniously made aware, and as the giddy whirl 
bore them on, I beheld, for a moment, the dark, 
dreamy eyes, and light-like tresses of my beaute- 
ous Incogmia. Another glance told me that the 
companion of my adventure—the sharer of my in- 
terest in the lovely stranger, had effected an inimi- 
table stroke of diplomacy, for it was no other than 
he, who now acted as her Cavalier de Danse, and 
who, at its conclusion, made myself a participant 
in his fair fortune of acquaintanceship. ‘ Shall I 
not complete the quartette?’ spoke a musical 
voice at my side ; ‘I am ever the happy sharer of 
my sister’s pleasures.’ 

“The unknown owner of the picture, the once- 








seen companion of its lovely original, was the 
speaker ! 

“Fair Rosalie Aubrey! a magic name—a sy- 
nonyme for all ‘“‘ we can imagine of the skies”—an 
ethereal Muse—a beautiful Grace. Even now, her 
image stands before me, with all its tints of love- 
liness unclouded; and in the vividness of such 
picturings, I almost forget that Time has thrust me 
out from the verdant bowers of my Youth, and 
closed upon me the gates of that Eden-land of 
Life. 

“ There was a fascinating interest about my young 
friend, which entirely enthralled and entranced me. 
The witchery of that angelic countenance, so ten- 
der in its sadness, was irresistible; and when its 
seraph serenity was displaced by a brighter expres- 
sion of mirth, or gayety, you could but wish the 
soft melancholy back again—laughter seemed so 
inharmonious with the spiritual language of the 
eyes, and the saint-like sweetness of the features. 
It was as though some artificial glare had over- 
powered the silvery beams of a moon-lighted scene, 
or as if the dream-lost melodies of a Beethoven, 
so holy in their deep, echoing tones, had been bro- 
ken and subdued by the brilliant staccato strains, 
and vivacious sparkle of a Rossini. 

‘“‘ Between Rosalie Aubrey and her brother, there 
was a depth of attachment poetic in its character— 
picturesque in its ties. On the part of the gentle 
sister, it was the vital principle of her heart’s being ; 
illamining her whole face with the religion of 
Love, and where circumstances invited its evi- 
dence, making music of sweet words, and tones of 
tenderness—like the statue of the classic legend, 
moved to melody by the golden sun-beam. She 
stood as a shielding angel between her brother and 
the world’s vices—a holy spirit ministering to him 
of heavenly things. He loved her as a superior 
being—with an idolatrizing devotion, which, even 
in the meridian glow of happiness, seemed ever to 
rejoice with trembling, fearing lest Death, the 
covetous seeker of the Beautiful, might rob him 
of his talisman. My own observation soon made 
me a partaker of the doating brother’s apprehen- 
sion, for there was a capricious bloom upon the 
soft cheek, like the unfolding and shutting of the 
rose—a low, ceaseless, hollow cough—a restless 
brilliance about the dark eyes, which whispered 
the young, and pure, and fair, was early doomed. 
Of this she herself seemed sometimes aware, and 
the unfailing tenderness with which she persisted 
in following her brother’s erratic fortunes, tear- 
fully saying, ‘there are but two of us, why should 
we be parted? our destinies are one—why strive 
to separate the streams which have so long min- 
gled ;’ the touching earnestness with which she 
sought to throw around him associations of friend- 
ship, and to bind him with ties other than her own, 
both told that she, too, had part in these forebodings. 

“Alas! for those dim, shadowy presentiments 
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which sometimes come over the human heart in 
the noon-day of joy, like the cloud stealing, with 
scarce perceptible progress, over the golden brow 
of the fair summer day, and bespeaking for its eve 
tears and darkness! Shall we believe them the 
ominous oracles of our being {—the dissonant voice 
of some invisible Anteros, who would disenchant 
us of this ‘beautiful, joy-giving world? or per- 
chance the whisper of a radiant angel, who has 
paused in his flight to the gates of Paradise, to 
lare us thitherward; and while he points to us, 
upon the leaf of Time, records whose characters 
are ‘writ with tears,’ opens to our gaze the 
brighter volume of Immortality, and shows us 
promises, glorious and ineffaceable, inscribed with 
the finger of God? 

“Week after week passed away; the close of 
each successive one tightening and rivetting the 
bonds of affection, which united me to this inter- 
esting pair ; and it was not until the imperative call 
of nearer associations separated me from them, that 
I awoke to the entire consciousness of the frail 
tenure by which Rosalie Aubrey held on to life. 

“ Our parting came full of heaviness. I clasped 
her in my arms again and again. 1 felt the soft 
droppings of her tears upon my brow. I grew 
faint with sorrow, as change and death swept with 
multifarious image before my mind’s eye; and though 
the pink-tint, beauteous as the flush upon the sea- 
shell, danced, and lingered, and deepened upon her 
cheek, I mistrusted its treacherous promise of health. 
Emotion, too overpowering for concealment, agi- 
tated the fond and despondent brother as he pressed 
my hand at parting ; large tears clouded his bril- 
liant eyes, and his haughty lip grew pale and com- 
pressed with inward feeling. ‘ Do not forget her,’ 
exclaimed he, with a passionateness of accent un- 
usual in him, as he leaned into my carriage, that 
she might not catch the whispered words ; ‘if you 
never see her again, cherish her pure remembrance. 
You have other and nearer ties—you cannot be 
comfortless if this be broken; but for me, alas! 
this only one, torn and severed, I am thenceforth a 
wanderer on the earth. I cannot live without my 
Guardian Spirit, more than this body, bereft of 
its ethereal and heaven-born principle !” 

“* Never see her again!’ The words haunted 
me like a knell. They seemed a dirge Memory 
was ever chanting beside the grave of Expecta- 
tion. I could not cast them from me: if I turned 
to the oracle of Futurity, of whom Youth never 
trembles to enquire, the remembered words came 
up upon the fair altar, in characters bright as the 
sunlight, and were echoed and re-echoed by voices 
less soft and harmonious, than that of the Future’s 


priestess—gentle Hope. But such prophecies were, 
for once, deceptive. 
* * 


* * 


“It was a summer as rife with sunshine, as might 
have lingered over the isle, which classic song has 





dedicated to the day-god. I was a “ looker on” at 
the festivities which this season transports to rural 
shades, and Arcadian bowers, and one of many 
hundred visitors at that beautiful oasis, the 
Springs of ——. 

“ One brilliant night, such as the worshipper of 
Isis might have chosen for the performance of festal 
rites to the moon, I sat alone upon the vine-tapes- 
tried portico of my cottage, which overlooked the 
spacious lawn, and the gay-lighted ball-room. 

“The shadow of grief lay dark and heavy on my 
spirit, and as I watched the glittering scene, where 
the young and mirthful flitted past with fairy grace, 
and my ear caught the echo of the minstrelsy, 
which added its magic to the festive group, my 
heart turned back from such participation. The 
care-touched countenance would give to such ban- 
quettings the semblance of an Egyptian feast, or 
move amid its brilliance like the gloomy image of 
Fate among the radiant and rejoicing ministers of 
Pleasure. I did not intrude myself upon the gay 
assemblage, nor did I keep unceasing watch upon 
its changeful and‘ever-graceful rites ; for across the 
sloping lawn, glimmering through the boughs of 
the large trees, and twinkling amidst the dark fo- 
liage of the vines which curtained the window, 
there gleamed a solitary light, soft, steady, and 
wearing, to my eyes, the holiness of a star; for 
there was an atmosphere of heavenly things about 
its loneliness ; it was the unquenched light of the 
watcher beside the pillow of suffering. I could 
not doubt it. A dim shadow passed, ever and anon, 
between me and its brightness, as of one pacing 
the room in intensity of anxiousness and sleepless 
vigilance. Sometimes the figore of the watcher 
paused, as if looking forth upon the gemming stars, 
and silver moon, that kept guard over his vigil of 
love; but oftener he bent, seemingly, over the 
couch of the loved one, perchance to listen to the 
fitful breathings, to watch the restless slumber, or 
to adjust the oft-smoothed pillow for the dear and 
tender cheek. It was a picture holy with the re- 
ligion of the heart, and I gazed upon it until the 
lamps of the festal scene were extinguished, and 
the merry voices of the last lingerers had died away, 
leaving the reign of the star-clad night undivided, 
and undisturbed. Still that lonely taper gleamed 
in the noiseless chamber, and ere I closed my eyes 
in sleep, I looked forth from my window for its 
beams, and it was there, burning with its change- 
less, steady ray, and the dark form of the watcher 
might still be seen, outlined against the light, em- 
ployed in the sacred ministrations of affection. 

“The more matutinal of the crowd had already 
effected their morning duties at the table d’ héte 
ere I entered the apartment, where, notwithstand- 
ing, 1 encountered half a score of tardy lingerers, 
like myself, who were yawning over the untasted 
breakfast, and speculating upon the probable diver- 
tissemens of the day. ‘Two vacant chairs were 
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our vis-d-vis, and their destined occupants were al- 
ready becoming a query between my companion 
and myself, when one was almost noiselessly with- 
drawn, and occupied by a young man of an appear- 
ance so noble, that every eye was simultaneously and 
admiringly turned uponhim. One glance revealed 
to me the brother of my tenderly remembered 
friend, Rosalie Aubrey ; and though a heavier shade 
of care had clouded his fine eyes, and saddened 
the soft expression of his features, I at once knew 
him as the participant of an association, whose 
memory was one of the holy things of my heart. 
Our recognition was instantaneous and mutual. 
‘And Rosalie,’ said I enquiringly, after the pre- 
liminary greetings were interchanged, ‘ why do I 
not see her with you !’ 

‘“* He interrupted my question, and with a hurried 
agitation, which awoke sickening apprehensions in 
my bosom, replied, ‘My sister accompanies me ; 
but otr journey here, which only terminated last 
evening, has been one of great fatigue, from which 
she is yet languid and debilitated;’ and with a 
tremulousness of tone, which betokened the gath- 
ering of tears, he abruptly changed the subject, 
adding that his rencontre with myself had been as 
delightful as unexpected, and would be a pleasure 
to his sister, too exciting for her to encounter, 
without previous preparation for it. He was evi- 
dently dejected, care-worn, and thoughtful. Our 
conversation languished, and when we separated 
at the piazza of the breakfast hall, he remarked, 
with the same mysterious sadness of voice, ‘ I 
shall return to Rosalie now, but after the lapse of 
a half hour, or more, I shall come to take you to 
She will be then quite renovated from 
the recent fatigue of our travel, and able to enjoy 
the great happiness of your society.’ 

“* Let it be the shortest possible time,’ said I, 
waving him atemporary adieu, as I turned aside to 
the walk which led to my pretty dwelling pro tem- 
pore. And amid the whisperings of its rustling, 
leafy drapery, I spent the prescribed half hour. 
At its termination, the brother of my friend ap- 
peared, and guided by him, with a beating heart, I 
hastened forward to the eagerly anticipated meet- 
ing with my loved and beautiful Rosalie. 

“*We are here,’ said he, as he momentarily 
paused before the low, white portico. I started— 
my lip quivered, and a crowd of appalling fears 
rushed like a torrent over my hopes. This was 
the chamber, from whose window had beamed 
forth, but the night before, the light I had watched 
with such unaccountable interest, and whose rays 
had not been quenched, its long, and hushed, and 
lonely hours. A strange terror crept over me, and 
only the brother’s words were needed to give it 
corroboration. These came at last, and they chilled 
the current of life within my breast. ‘ You will 
find her changed,’ he said, with a choking voice— 





slowly disencumbering itself of the fetters of mor- 
tality, and preparing for its flight into the glorious 
liberty of a more genial clime. She wears to me, 
even now, the guise of a seraph, waving its radi- 
ant wings, and struggling to be free. As the sun- 
shine of Paradise comes farther and farther over her, 
so does the gloom of this darkening world hasten on, 
to wrap my desolate soul in its clouds! J cannot live 
without her!’ and at these words, once before re- 
peated to me with passionate evidences of sorrow, 
the tears, he had long sought to repress, burst in 
showers from his eyes. 


“The meeting with my beloved friend was one 
of too much feeling for language. ‘T'wined in each 
other’s arms, we essayed not to speak our emotions, 
and it was only after gently disengaging myself 
from her embrace, and retaining in my own the 
white hand, whose feverish palm, and transparent 
delicacy did not escape my affectionate vigilance, 
that I had opportunity to look for that change in the 
lovely features, of which I had been forewarned. 
The eyes sparkled with a brilliance so deceptive, 
that, were not such brightness a characteristic of 
that relentless malady, which grasps at the young 
and fair, one might have believed it a type of joy- 
ous healthfulness ; the cheek had lost somewhat of 
its rounded fullness, but the treacherous rose had 
not yet shut up its glowing petals ; the lips were 
bright as vermillion, but still, with all these ‘ blush- 
ing apparitions’ of health, I felt in my inmost soul, 
that doomed was written upon the brow of the beau- 
tiful, and that the pure spirit was hastening away, 
upon the ever-moving wings of Time, to a near 
Eternity ! 


** To you know, amica mia,’ smilingly said the 
invalid, as she languidly turned upon her pillow, 
‘that this thoughtful brother of mine, not content 
with prohibiting me all participation in the festal 
doings of this £1 Dorado, would also fain per- 
suade me the sight of the fair outer-world is 
not wholly innocuous, and shuts out the waving 
trees, and green lawn from my vision, with all the 
tyranny and despotism conceivable ;’ so saying, she 
pointed with arch playfulness to the window, where 
the ever-watchful care of the tender brother had 
arranged a temporary curtain, to soften the glare of 
the summer’s morn. A travelling shawl had fur- 
nished the cumbrous drapery, and as the beams of 
the unclouded sun came through its crimson me- 
dium, a rosy light pervaded the chamber, and 
touched the features of the sufferer with a lus- 
trous glow. 


“ The brother listened to her playful accusation 
with a smile half sad, half gay, and partially dis- 
robing the window of its heavy curtaining, the sun- 
shine streamed in. By the truthfulness of its hues, 
I beheld the marble paleness of the brow, more 
startling from its contrast to the rich, unnatural 


‘how changed I cannot tell you! The spirit is flush upon the cheek and lip, and my heart sank, as 
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I marked the sure symptoms of decay in that beau- 
tiful face. 

“A moisture gathered in the eye of the affection- 
ate brother, as he encountered my too eloquent 
glance, and reluctant to exhibit such evidences of 
grief to the lovely invalid, he leaned over her pil- 
low, and putting back the long tresses of her gol- 
den hair, he said in tones as soft and endearing 
as if he had been speaking to an infant, while he 
pointed her gaze to the scene without, ‘ Now, dear 
Rosalie, you have a glimpse of a picture as fair as 
ever dawned on camera obscura, and the glimmer- 
ing light, and rustle of breeze-touched leaves, which 
are not the usual accompaniments of such a por- 
traiture.’ 

‘“‘ She smiled gratefully, and while she turned to 
watch the miniature landscape, which ‘ peeped i’ 
th’ chamber window,’ I gazed upon her with tear- 
ful vision. How beautiful she looked! I could 
almost imagine her the newly-made angel, pausing 
upon the threshold of Time, and while she cast 
the fading flowers of Life behind her, pressing for- 
ward for the glittering crown of glory and immor- 
tality. Following the beautiful idea of the ancients, 
one might have fancied that the Genius of Death 
smiled, as he prepared to put out the torch of life! 

“ Day after day, I shared the duties of that sick 
chamber, in whose holy atmosphere heavenly spir- 
its might have lingered. The sorrowing brother 
watched, with a vigilance as ceaseless as tender, 
the phases of the insidious disease, which was fast 
overshadowing our beloved one. It was a sight, 
sacred in its beauty, to behold the haughty man 
softened to the gentleness and tearfulness of woman, 
rendering all those kind offices, whose minutie 
would seem to proclaim them exclusively feminine ; 
speaking in tones as hushed and soothing as a 
mother uses to her babe; leaning over the fever- 
ish slumber to note its breathings; watching the 
unquiet movement; harkening for the awakening 
word ; and prompt to execute every wish before its 
utterance. 

“‘ My association in such scenes had its termina- 
tion, and I parted a second time with my friends, 
with emotions for whose expression I had no words; 
for as I lingered upon the threshold, and dwelt 
with tearful gaze upon the seraphic face of Rosalie 
Aubrey, I knew I should never more look upon that 
form of angelic loveliness ! 

* * a * 

“It wasin this very month, when spring and sum- 
mer meet amid the roses and bright skies of May, 
that I paused in a northward progress, and prepared 
for a few days leisure in one of the bustling cities, 
whose attractions have the power to detain the lag- 
gard traveller in his onward route. The beautiful 
and romantic cemetery of , was the first object 
to claim my admiration, and as I wandered, one 
balmy morning, among its graceful columns and 
marble monuments, which gleamed with melancholy 








and spectral hue through the dark boughs of yew 
and cedar, I felt that it was a touching and a lovely 
respect thus to embellish the sod, where many a 
riven hope, and many a blasted love are forever 
entombed ! 

“The hushed repose of these dim and sombre 
groves was invaded by few sounds. ‘The whisper 
of the ‘ many-voiced wind’ was heard as it stirred 
the glossy leaves of the flowers blossoming in the 
region of death, and the gentle ripple of silvery 
waters chanting, as it were, a subdued requiem for 
the departed, kept up a soft, ceaseless chime, as 
they laved the base of some white monument, or 
trickled through the long waving grass. The ham- 
mer of the workman, sometimes, came gratingly 
over the ear, while he reared, near the newly-made 
grave, the marble pillar, or ‘ storied urn ;’ but this 
echo of life seemed inconsonant with the silence of 
this shadowy realm of the dead. Occasionally, the 
gladsome carol of the summer-bird trilled through 
the leafy boughs with sudden sweetness, and then 
sank into »stillness, as though the blithe chorister 
were unwilling to ruffle the sanctity and repose of 
the scene by his song. 

“*T paused beside a beautiful monument—its tall 
and graceful column was festooned by an exquisitely 
sculptured garland, but the slender spire was broken 
where the wreath encircled it, and I knew this 
symbol betokened the bright youth, and untimely 
blight of the ‘ early lost—the beautiful—the dead.’ 
Glossy vines and clinging flowers were springing 
at its base, and uniting their tendrils to drape the 
gleaming marble, but through their green leaves 
my eye caught the glimpse of sculptured words, 
and I bent down to put aside the blossoms and long 
grass, that I might read the tribute affection had 
there registered. ‘The inscription was brief, but 
as I gazed upon it, each letter seemed traced in 
flame, and showers of tears could not put out one 
character of that simple epitaph, while my eyes 
fastened upon the words, 


‘Rosalie Aubrey, 
aged 17 years.’ 


“T wept long and passionately beside the grave of 
the friend I had so fervently and enthusiastically 
loved,—and ere I quitted the holy spot, thenceforth 
endeared to me beyond all others, I plucked from 
the twining roses, which clustered around the broken 
pillar, a few bright buds ; but notwithstanding their 
fragrance and their beauty, I could not forget that 
they had been culled from beside the monument, and 
gathered from above the grave! Years have passed, 
and the glowing tints of those blossoms have faded 
and withered, but the rose, the summer-queen of 
flowers, has since been, to me, knit with images all 
apart from gladness. 


‘Rosa! Rosa! perché, sulla tua belta, 
Sempre e scritta questa parola.’— Morte. 
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** As I turned itewiy from the tomb, ghee! had 
lingered with so many and intense emotions, a dark 
figure emerged from the overhanging trees, and 
strode with heavy step towards the last resting- 
place of the beloved and lost. My eye paused for 
a moment upon the stricken mourner, as he knelt 
beside the green mound where were entombed his 
surrendered hopes, and as the storm of anguish 
swept over him, until he bent beneath its tempest 
force, I knew the bereft and desolate brother of 
Rosalie Aubrey ! 

“‘ Death could not long sever the beings who were 
so united in life. ‘That brother struggled on through 
the wilderness, alone and heart-broken, fora few 
fleeting years, but the deliverer came at last, and 
upon the deep waters, calm, amid the maniac vio- 
lence of the,seas—-serene, in the midst of shrieking, 
mortal agony, he perished,-—one of a-wreck, which 
the ocean holds within its echoing caverns, and shall 
surrender when the sea is bidden to ‘ give up its 
dead.’ 


‘ And parted thus, they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed, 


Around one parent knee !’ ” 
7 + * * 


Twilight, silver with its crescent moon and 
groups of stars, had fallen in softness over the land- 
scape, when my recital ended. The breeze was 
asleep amid the boughs of the dreamy-looking trees, 
and every leaf was stirless except the whispering 
aspen, which trembled lightly and ceaselessly, 
sending forth, from its branches, a murmuring voice 
as though to confirm 


“ The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree.” 


My companion had thrown by her garland, and 
as we turned to join the social circle within, and the 
soft light from “the mist of alabaster lamps” re- 
vealed her face, I marked the traces of tears which 
the shadow of my sad Memories had let fall upon 
her bright young cheek, even as the summer-cloud 
weeps its rain-drop into the heart of the rose. 

M. C. H. 

Virginia. 





NEW WORKS RECEIVED. 


We did not know until it was too late to make any change, 
that the matter in the hands of the compositors would ex- 
clude the notices of New Works. Space is left only for the 
acknowledgment and advertisement of the following publi- 
cation 

“ir have sent us, from the press of Har- 
’s edition of Zumpt’s Latin 
English Students, by Leo- 


8, Professor 
4 BP to ote 
ard Schmitz; The Farmer# Dictionary, by Dr. D. P. Gard- 


Feuerbach, by Lady Duff Gordon,—No 1X of the New Mig- 
cellany; The Young Duke, by D’ Israeli; Jessie’s Flirta- 
tions, by the author of “ Kate in Search of a Husband;” 
The Chevalier D’ Harmental, or Love and Conspiracy, from 
the French of A. Dumas. 


Drinker § Morris have also sent us, from the press of 
Wiley 4 Putnam, No. I of Dickens’ Travelling Letters ; 
No. LVIII of the Library of Choice Reading,— Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, by Michael Angelo Titmarsh ; 
No.’sXI1. and XIII of the Library of American Works, 
containing The Wigwam and the Cabin, second series, by W. 
G. Simms ; and The Wilderness and the War-path, by James 
Hall, author of “ Legends of the West,” &c., &c. 


Drinker & Morris have also sent us, fron the press of 
Carey & Hart, a volume of their choice Series of British 
Essayists, containing the Contributions to the Edingburgh 
Review, By Lord Francis Jeffrey. Four volumes complete 
in one. This is one of the most brilliant works of this ad- 
mirable series. 


Drinker §& Morris have also sent us, from the press of 
Lea & Blanchard, a new and enlarged edition of Elements 
of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Late 
Minister of the U.S. at the court of Prussia, &c., &c., &c. 

The recent enlargement and improvement of this excel- 
lent work render it still more worthy of the high estimation 
in which it is held. 


The American Journal of Medical Sciences, edited by Dr. 
Isaac Hays,—$5 per annum; subscriptions received by 
Drinker 4 Morris. 


Drinker & Morris have for sale the Life and Writings of 
Hugh 8. Legaré,—the excellent work noticed in the last Mes- 
senger. 


Nash and Woodhouse have sent us, from the press of D. 
Appleton 4 Co., Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book, and 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition ; which seem to be excel- 
lent school books, They are upon “ the basis of Ollendorf's 
much and justly admired system ;” and are edited by the 
Rev. J. A Spencer, A. M., of New York ; also 


Farmers’ Library and Journal, for April; and A Phrase- 
Book in English and German, by Moritz Ertheiler. Greely and 
McElrath, New York. 


We are indebted to N. C. Brooks, Esq., for a copy of his 
First Lessons in Latin, designed for the use of schools, in 
connection with his edition of Ross’ LatinGrammar. The 
third edition just published by Sorin & Ball. 


To W. Gilmore Simms we are indebted for his “‘ Areytos ;” 
or Songs of the South. Areytos is an indian term, and was 
applied by the Indians of Cuba to “ their songs of tenderness, 
of passion, and of enthusiasm.” Even our, (as yet short,) 
glancings at these songs enable us to commend them to our 
readers. 


J. Gill, agent, has sent us the Westminster Review, for 
March, 1846. 


Our thanks for the Annual Report of the Western Asy- 
lum, at Staunton. 


Lester's Artists of America. 


Since our last issue, we have examined the only three 
numbers which have been received, and have been entirely 
disappointed in our expectations. The Sketches are unsat- 
isfactory, dealing with the merest externals of Art and Art- 





penpmcm mr . Trials, from the German of 
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ists; and too much larded with quotations. 






